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How to Grow Better Strawberries 
By J. L. Baskin 


Tennessee State Horticultural Society, Inc. 


widely cultivated of the- small 

fruits, being grown to some ex- 
tent in every state in the Union. It is 
heralded far and wide as the greatest 
dessert delicacy one could wish. To 
mention strawberries arouses. the 
thirst of the palate, and a whiff of 
the pleasant aroma from the freshly 
picked fruit excites the appetite... It 
is little wonder that this king of the 
small fruits is so widely grown. 


Cultivated Less Than 100 Years 


We find no mention. of the straw- 
perry growing in the Garden of Eden 
along with the apple and fig. It was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the strawberry was con- 
sidered a cultivated fruit. In 1835, 
Hovey introduced a seedling that was 
a very great. improvement and gave 
rise to the growing of the strawberry 
as a cultivated fruit. The introduction 
of the Wilson in 1854 was the triumph 
of the age and enabled everybody to 
have strawberries in the back yard 
garden. It was the introduction of 
the Wilson that put strawberry 
growing “on the map,” so to speak, 
and since then the improvements in 
varieties and cultural practices have 
been phenomenal. 


Zones of Production 


Although the strawberry is grown 
from Florida to Maine, and from Cali- 
fornia to Delaware, the principal 
zones of production are along the At- 
lantic Coast in the states of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland. Other 
areas of concentration are to be found 
in the eastern Carolinas and central 
Florida. More recently there has de- 
veloped heavy producing areas in 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and western Kentucky. In many 
of the states above mentioned; the 
production amounts to upward of 3000 
cars per season. This heavy produc- 
tion is limited only by the unwilling- 
ness of the public to pay a fair mar- 
gin of profit above costs. There is lit- 
tle doubt that these favored centers 
could and would produce twice as 
many berries as they are now growing 
should the public demand such an in- 
crease. 


Soil and Climate Factors 


The strawberry is adaptable to a 
wide variety of soils and climates. 
It can be grown in tropical Florida as 
well as in Canada and Maine. It will 
grow on coarse gravel as well as on 
heavy clays. But successful commer- 
cial growing is confined to rather def- 
inite areas in spite of its wide adapt- 
ability. 

The strawberry, like other plants, 
has its choice as to soil and climate. 
It thrives best on a soil that warms 
up readily in the spring, and which 
is rich in humus and retentive of mois- 
ture. It is true that strawberries are 
frequently grown on the heavier types 
of clay, but growers invariably prefer 
loamy soils where they are available, 
even though they are not so rich in 
Plant food. The very nature of the 
succulent, meaty plant requires that it 
have an abundant supply of moisture 
hear at hand. The top soil is. the 
Primary factor in soil requirements 
since the fibrous roots of the berry 
seldom reach the clay. The berry re- 


T vic STRAWBERRY is the most 








A 20-acre field of Aromas growing in new ground on gravelly slopes of east Tennessee 
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quires a well-drained soil, although it 
thrives well on acid soils and will not 
thrive on a soil strongly alkaline. The 
subsoil is valuable, however, as a 
moisture reservoir. 

Although the strawberry does equal- 
ly as well in the lowlands of Louisiana 
as it does on the ridges of the Ozarks, 
we find that in both areas the plants 
grow and bear during the early spring 
season before the summer heat ar- 
rives. The strawberry is a cool weath- 
er plant and will not stand the in- 
tensive heat of midsummer. This is 
why Florida and Louisiana growers 
plant their fields in the fall, secure a 
full crop the next year, then destroy 
the fields. The long summer heat of 
these states devitalizes the crowns to 
such an extent that it is not profitable 
to use the field a second year. In the 
Ozarks, the fields are set in the spring 
and it is not until the second growing 
season that a full crop is secured. 
Fields last from two to three seasons 
in the Missouri, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see areas. 

Time of Setting 

The time of setting new fields va- 
ries in different localities, but general- 
ly speaking, in the more southern 
areas the new plants are set closely in 
the row in the early fall, with the ex- 
pectation of a full crop the following 
spring. In these warmer climates dur- 
ing the fall season, if it is normal in 
rainfall and not too hot, the plants 
will develop a satisfactory matted row 
of well-formed crowns. Further north, 
fall set plants stand a good chance 
of being heaved out by the freezes, 
and should this not occur, the fall sea- 
son is so short that the plants would 
not make sufficient growth to bear a 
full crop the following year. It is, 
therefore, easy to understand why 
spring setting is the custom. 

Systems of Growing 

Whether fall or spring planted, most 
commercial fields are grown under 
what is generally known as the matted 
row system. The original plants are 
spaced in rows 30 to 36 inches apart. 
The plants send out stolons and form 
a thick matted row about 12 to 14 
inches wide. Such a system gives an 
excellent bearing surface, whether the 
grower chooses to cultivate or mulch 
between the rows. After the matted 
row is formed and the plants becume 
dormant, they should never be culti- 
vated the following spring. To do so 
excites vegetative action on the part 
of the plant, which is not conducive to 
the proper development of the fruiting 
spurs. The fleshy crowns of the straw- 
berry plant store up plant food within 
the tissues during the growing season, 
and after the rest period a patch 
should not be heavily fertilized or cul- 
tivated. Heavy fertilizing may cause 
the entire field to turn from fruiting 
into a mass of new plants. 

Fertilizing 

The fact that certain varieties of 
strawberries, when planted in rich gar- 
dens, all go to vine has given rise to 
the belief that strawberries do not re- 
quire a rich soil. Some varieties have 


more of a tendency to go to vine than 
others. Those producing heavy foliage 
and sending out many stolons will re- 
quire less nitrogen than those that 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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Handling the Orchard Soil 


Part IlI—The Fertilizing Program 


N THE two preceding articles of 
this series, I have attempted to 
point out the effects of various cul- 
tural practices upon the soil itself and 
upon the tree growth. In the present 
and last article, I will treat more par- 
ticularly the fertilizing program. 
Neither space nor inclination will 
allow: a discussion of the interesting 
history of this matter in America, but 
it is sufficient to say that there has 
been a radical change in notions re- 
garding the use of manures and chem- 
ical fertilizers in the orchard. These 
changes have not come about without 
sharp controversies, and even today 
there is not a uniform opinion in re- 
gard to all the essentials of orchard 
fertilization among either professional 


By J. H. 


Gourley 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


from unfertilized trees, from trees re- 
ceiving a normal application of nitro- 
gen and from trees that have received 
five times the normal amount for the 
past several years. Final results are 
not yet available, but there is no out- 
standing difference betweem the lots at 
this time, all having kept welt 
¢April 19). 

Another instance that may be cited 
is that of some Elberta peaches that 


marked results may be seen within a 
few -weeks after its application. In 
other words, it depenus on the start- 
ing point as.to whether or not a re- 
sz0nse is-to be expected. Why should 
we engage. in: controversies when in 
reality we.are discussing two different 
sets of conditions? 

These remarks refer to apple or- 
ehards only, for it-is well. known that 


«peaeh, cherry. and plum -orehards. that 


are in tillage ‘usually make a striking 
se to nitrogenous fertilizers. 
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Figure 1.—These Stayman Winesap trees have been grown without fertilizer 


horticulturists or orchardists. And 
yet certain points do stand out as ob- 
vious, and the large amount of work 
in progress by the experiment stations 
of the country will result in more 
facts on which all can unite in estab- 
lishing our future practices. 


Fruit Trees An Exception to the Rule 


Fruit trees stand in a class by them- 
selves so far as fertilization is con- 
cerned. ‘While no one rule holds for 
other crops, yet it is a very significant 
fact that no other crop gives its maxi- 
mum response on most soils from 
continuous treatments with nitrogen 
alone. Most others over a period of 
time will give the greatest returns 
from a complete fertilizer, that is, 
from some combination of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash, either supplied 
from the fertilizer bag or a part sup- 
plied from manure, cover crops, or some 
other source. The students of soils 
have continuously maintained that 
sooner or later on practically every 
soil fruit trees will require a complete 
fertilizer also, for it is well known 
that they utilize considerable quanti- 
ties of all the essential elements, just 
as farm crops do. With this idea we 
would not disagree, but when that time 
arrives, the fact should be revealed in 
the many experiments that are under 
way throughout the fruit belt of the 
country. 

For the past couple of years or more, 
we have encountered a strong trend in 
certain quarters to emphasize the need 
at the present time of a complete fer- 
tilizer for all fruits and the disaster 
that is imminent if the use of nitrogen 
alone is continued in the orchard and 
vineyard. Theory would seem to favor 
such a view, but. practice has failed so 
far to confirm it. There is need for 
comprehensive observations along this 
Hine, however. Particularly is it 


elaimed that fruit keeps poorer when 
treated with nitrogen only. The writer 
has some Stayman Winesap apples in 
common storage at the present time 





- 
were grown with different amounts of 
nitrogen, with a complete fertilizer, 
and without any.treatment. In 1925, 
bushel lots from the nitrogen-potash, 
light manure, and untreated plots 
were shipped by express to Prof. Blake 
in New Jersey, and he made observa- 
tions on them periodically for a 
month and reported that all samples 


kept remarkably well, drying up rather 


than decaying. The total decayed 
specimens were 11 each from the high 
nitrogen plot and light manure plot 
and 21 from the untreated one. In 
1926, samples of all plots were shipped 
frem the Lake Erie region where they 
were grown to Wooster and records 
made. The first did not keep so well as 
the year previous, nearly all of it 
eventually showing decay. There was 
no measurable difference between the 
different lots, however. Until this ques- 
tion has been fully answered, more 
comprehensive work of this nature is 
needed. If nitrogenous fertilizers in 
such quantities as are usually recom- 
mended were to reduce the keeping 
quality of the fruit, then remedial 
measures must be taken. 


Fertilizers in the Tilled and Non- 
Titled Orchards 

Elsewhere I have pointed out that 
one of the common sources of error 
and misurfderstanding in orchard fer- 
tilization has been a failure to distin- 
guish between orchards that are tilled 
and those that are in sod. The very 
fact that the land is cultivated and 
that cover crops are plowed into the 
soil usually means that nitrogen in 
available form for plants is likely to 
be abundant (although not always) 
and that additional amounts supplied 
in chemical fertilizers are practically 
lost so far as tree growth or cropping 
is concerned. On the other hand, as 
‘we have seen in the previous articles, 
sod reduces nitrification and utilizes 
a portion of that which is produced 


_so that nitrogen fertilization at once 
supplies @ serious deficiency and 








Carriers of Nitrogen 
Before considering other phases of 
the problem, let us consider briefly 


the relative merits of the different car- 
riers of nitrogen. We doubt if suffi- 


cient evidence is yet at hand to form 


a final opinion on this matter, but 
such as is available is useful, and 
there is not a great deal of contro- 
yersy on this point. The two out- 
standing materials at the present time 
are nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, both of them quickly avail- 
able forms. Each has its adherents, 
and special merits are claimed for 
each. The work of the Ohio station, 
which comprises experiments in apple 
orchards in several counties and in 
two peach orchards, indicates that 
there is little difference in the returns 
secured from equal quantities of ac- 
tual nitrogen used. In one apple or- 
chard, nitrate of soda produced the 
greater yield and in another sulphate 
of ammonia appeared superior. Inthe 
others, as well as in the peach or- 
chards, no differences are apparent, 
both materials giving equally good 
results. 

The claim that sulphate of ammonia 
is so slowly available as to fail to 
give the early stimulus needed in 
fruit setting, to result in late maturity 


that has been on the market for som 
years. In the writer’s work with the 
peach, this material has given goog 
results, but it scarcely equals the other 
forms of nitrogen, although the wor; 
has not progressed sufficiently to per. 
mit final conclusions. INinois reports 
that this materia] produced smaller 
and lighter colored leaves on the apple 
than nitrate and sulphate, although 
the fertilized plots produced better 
leaves than the check trees. 

Calcium nitrate is a newer form that 
is attracting attention, partly because 
the claim is made that it leaves 2 
calcium residue. It is a synthetic 
product and, we understand, is likely 
to appear on our markets in large 
quantities... The Hlinois results with i 
appear to be about the same as from 
nitrate of soda. 

Animal manures. form a source of 
fertilizing material that-was formerly 
abundant and rather cheap. Where it 
is still available in sufficient quantity, 
it makes an excellent. fertilizer for the 
erchard, particularly where it can be 
plowed. into the land. . But when it is 
applied as a surface dressing beneath 
the trees, it will not give as quick or 
as efficient results as the quickly avai). 
able forms of chemicals. 

All of this raises the question of 
whether American erchardists can con- 
tinue indefinitely to maintain soil fer. 
tility by means of cover crops and 
chemica}] fertilizers, or whether anima] 
manures are necessary, at least a part 
-of the time. Our own opinion is that 
the orchard industry would face a dark 
future if it were necessary to obtain 
sufficient manure to adequately ferti)- 
ize the trees even a portion of the 
time. A ton of manure contains about 
10 to 13 pounds of total nitrogen, and 
a ton of nitrate of soda contains about 
300 pounds of nitrogen. A ton of 
manure would be sufficient for about 
10 to 15 trees, and a ton of. nitrate 
of soda will treat about 250 mature 
trees, allowing eight pounds per tree, 
which is a liberal application. Thus, 
the mechanical problem of distributing 
enough manure to be the equivalent of 
an equal treatment of the concentrated 
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Figure 2.—These Stayman trees, which are of the same age as those shown in Figure 1, 


have been heavily 


of fruit and trees, or to produce an 
injurious acid reaction of the soil, has 
not found any support in our work. 
These results are pretty largely sup- 
ported elsewhere, except in Maryland, 
where superior results were obtained 
from the nitrate when it was first 
used on a neglected orchard. 

Organic forms of fertilizer, such as 
dried blood, tankage and bone meal, 
are occasionally recommended, but the 
experiments show them to be less ef- 
fective and more expensive than. those 
mentioned above. - 

Cyanamid is a-synthetic nitrogen 


fertilized each year 


chemicals is a serious problem in it 
self. And over a period of nearly 20 
years chemicals and céver crops have 
been successfully used im the great 
majority ef commercial orchards, which 
is at least a hopeful sign in the face 
ef the manure shortage. 


Time of Application 
The usual time of applying fertil 
izers to fruit. trees throughout the 
East, particularly the nitrogen, is dur- 
ing a two or three-week period prior 
to blossaming. While this is probably 
(Continued on page 20) 
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the writer recently accompa- 
nied a party of agricultural 
editors through Louisiana, Texas and 
old Mexico. The trip was arranged by 
the officers of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors’ Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Missouri Pacific and 
Mexican National railways. There 
were about 70 persons in the party, 
all told. We started from St. Louis 
March 20 on a special train fitted out 
py the Missouri Pacific Railway, con- 
sisting of Pullmans, diner and bag- 
gage car. The Pullmans enabled us 
to save much time by traveling at 
night, and the diner proved a great 
help to us in Mexico, for while good 
Mexican food could have been ob- 
tained, it would be too much of a 
change to expect anyone to make sud- 
denly, especially during a busy trip. 
Our train left St. Louis in the eve- 
ning, headed south along the west 
pank of the Missis- 


A’ STATED in the May issue, 


By C. E. Durst 


haps the most interesting thing about 
this city is the harbor. The river is 
wide and deep here,’and the harbor is 
of great size. There are seven miles 
of wharves, warehouses, elevators and 
sheds, and three miles more of rail- 
road and private warehouses, dry 
docks, etc. There were boats in the 
harbor from all parts of the world. 
This port is second in the United 
States in tonnage handled. In imports 
handled, it is’ exceeded only by New 
York, and in exports it is exceeded 
by New York and Galveston. It is 
the world’s greatest banana, sisal and 
mahogany port. In 1926, 22,000,000 
bunches of bananas were unloaded. 
After taking a long ride about the 
harbor in a fire boat, our party visited 
a banana unloading warehouse. Most 


levees that practically surround it on 
all sides. 


A Change in Climate 


Leaving New Orleans in the eve- 
ning, we found ourselves in Houston, 
Texas, the next morning. It was evi- 
dent at once that we were getting 
into a different climate, for here it 
was fairly dry and warm and quite 
windy, whereas at New Orleans it had 
been wet and cool. The vegetation 
was also quite different at Houston. 
There were practically no trees out 
in the open country, except a few 
scattered mesquites, with which the 
country was formerly covered. This 
tree or brush makes a growth about 
like the plum tree. It bends easily 
in the wind and has narrow leaves. 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 


serving organization, to take me 
through the famous Magnolia fig or- 
chards of that territory. This is the 
fruit that has been attracting so much 
attention in dining cars and leading 
hotels and restaurants the past few 
years. Its history is most interest- 
ing. Years ago a Texan imported 
what he thought were some Magnolia 
trees from Mexico. As the trees grew, 
one of them bore figs, and its cwner 
called it his Magnolia fig tree. From 
this tree, the Texas fig industry has 
developed. It is said that no one has 
been able to find the same type of 
fig in Mexico, although several ex- 
plorers have searched for it. The 
variety is believed to reach its best 
development only in Texas in a strip 
of territory within the coastal_ plain 
25 to 50 miles from the gulf and ex- 
tending from a point about 100 miles 
west of Houston to the Louisiana 
border. The fig grows best only in 

heavy black soil, large- 





sippi. In the morning, 





we were slipping 
through the great rich 
valleys and lowlands of 
Arkansas and  Louisi- 
ana, a large portion of 
which are no doubt 
fooded at this writing. 
Cotton and corn and 
truck crops were just 
getting well started. 
According to reports, 
these crops were all de- 
layed in growth, due to 
wet, cool weather. 


First Stop at Baton 
Rouge 


Our first stop was 
made at Baton Rouge, 
the capital of Louisi- 
ana. It is located on 
the east bank of the 
Mississippi on the first 
rise of land found 
above the gulf. It is 
therefore free from 








flood damage. It is also 
at the head of deep 
water navigation, and 
large ocean steamers 
ply the river to this 
point. Due to the width 
of the Mississippi, our 
train was ferried across 
on a barge. ‘ 
The most interesting 
feature at Baton Rouge 
fom our standpoint 
was the new state uni- 
versity. Not long ago 
anew tract of 2174 
acres was purchased 
about two miles south 





ranged campus has been 
laid out. ~A wonderful- 
ly attractive and serv- 
iceable group of build- 
ings, constructed of 
brick and brown stucco, 
has been built. The university is 
in operation, although fresh- 
men and sophomore girls are 
stil being taken care of in the 
buildings on the old grounds just 
north of the city. In _ connec- 
tion with the university, there is 
a large tract of land used for farm 
and experimental purposes. The agri- 
cultural group consists of three main 
buildings and an auditorium, costing 
about $500,000, including equipment. 
The people of Louisiana deserve great 
credit for their support of agriculture. 
Their college has accomplished im- 
portant work in the past, but it will 
no doubt accomplish greater things 
in the future. 

Baton Rouge is also extremely in- 
teresting from a commercial stand- 
Point. Many new industrial and trans- 
Portation enterprises are being de- 
Yeloped. The Standard Oil Company, 
for instance, is spending $28,000,000 
in the construction of a new oil tank 
field. Real estate is in strong demand, 
and prices are said to be high. 


New Orleans Is Great Port 
We next visited New Orleans. Per- 





near Houston. 


ly because of the great- 





er resistance of such 
soil to nematode attack. 
Furthermore, the soil 
must be well drained, 
either naturally or ar- 
tificially. The heavy 
dews in this territory, 
the salt air, and the 
fact that the water ta- 
ble is within 25 to 30 
feet of the surface, thus 
allowing for the rise of 
water by capillary ac- 
tion, are considered im- 
portant factors in the 
success of the industry. 
The rainfall of the dis- 
trict is 33.8 inches a 
year on the average. 


Orchards Widely Scat- 
tered 

The fig orchards are 

widely scattered, al- 


though there are a few 
communities in which 








planting is cOncentrat- 
ed. The Friendwood 
section is dne of the 
best known. According 
to a recent survey, 
there are 12,817 acres 
of figs in the territory, 
distributed among 346 
growers. The largest 
orchard under one own- 
ership is 1100 acres in 
extent. About 10,000 
acres are in bearing at 
present. 

The Magnolia fig can 
be propagated very 
easily. The’ variety 
roots readily from cut- 
tings. These are taken 








of the party stated that they wanted 
to see how the bananas were handled, 
but after getting into the warehouse, 
it seems that practically all of them 
lost interest in studying the methods 
of operation and began to concentrate 
on eating ripe bananas. The bananas 
are unloaded by means of great booms 
which are lowered into the holds of 
the ship. A bunch is placed in each 
canvas pocket. of the endless chain 
and is thus carried to the interior of 
the warehouse. The bunches are here 
taken from the belt and carried to 
the cars. Bananas are at no time 
placed in refrigerator cars or boats, as 
refrigeration causes the development 
of scald and rot. 

We spent a few hours looking over 
New Orleans. This wonderfully inter- 
esting city was founded in 1718 and 
is full of historical buildings and land- 
marks. In the museums, there are 
many war relics and other things of 
great interest. The population is now 
about 425,000, about one-fourth of 
which is negroes. Most of the city 
is beneath the level.of the Mississippi 
River, and the salvation of the town 
depends on the. security of the great 


3. Headquarters of Texas Citrus Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Mission. 
at New Orleans. 5. Typical view of land covered with cactus and mesquite before clearing 


1, Grapetralt in the orchard “ef George A. Morrison, Mércedes, Texas. 2. A young Magnolia fig orchard after pruning, 


Houston is about 50 miles from the 
gulf and is located in the coastal 
plain. It has fine wide paved streets 
and a skyline of modern buildings that 
would do credit to any northern or 
eastern city. Although the city is 50 
miles inland, a ship barge canal has 
been constructed to the gulf which is 
large enough to accommodate ocean 
steamers. The canal was constructed 
along the bed of an old bayou called 
Buffalo River. The government fur- 
nished about $20,000,000 for the build- 
ing of this canal, and the remainder 
was furnished by the citizens of Har- 
ris county. The port and terminal 
were built at a cost of about $7,000,- 
000 by Harris county. There are 17 
rail lines and 23 boat lines serving 
the city. Houston is developing rap- 
idly in population and in business and 
industrial activities. 


The Fig Industry 


While the principal. party was in- 
specting the shipping canal, W. B. 
Cook, agricultural agent of the Texas 
properties of the Missouri Pacific 
lines, arranged with M. G. Clymer, 
organizer and president of a fig pre- 





4. Unloading bananas from boat 


in December and con- 
sist of pieces of wood 
about one inch in diam- 
eter and six to eight 
inches long, taken from 
near the base of the tree. The cut- 
tings are handled in a nursery row for 
one year, and then the trees are set in 
the orchard. Under such a method of 
propagation, trees of very uniform 
character are obtained. 

In the older orchards, the trees are 
a rod apart each way, but now there 
is a strong tendency to plant them 
nine by 18 feet. Some orchards are 
interplanted with pecans and Sat- 
suma oranges. 

The Magnolia fig develops a shallow 
root system and requires shallow and 
frequent cultivation for its best suc- 
cess. During cultivation, many grow- 
ers work the ground gradually to the 
trees, thus forming decidedly banked 
squares around each tree. Burr clover 
is often grown in the fall as a cover 
crop, and many growers allow grass 
to grow. According to Prof. W. B. 
Lanham of the state experiment sta- 
tion, whom I later met, the fig likes 
lime, and applications of this material 
nearly always give good results. Com- 
plete fertilizer, next to lime, gives the 
best results. 

Fortunately for the growers, fig rust 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Opposition Program for 
Farm Relief 


HE OPPONENTS of real farm relief 

} legislation, apparently disappointed that 
the President’s veto has not had the de- 

sired effect, are now busy developing a pro- 
gram for presentation to Congress next win- 
ter. They are willing now, it seems, to com- 
promise with farm relief leaders, provided the 
farm folks will agree to omit the equalization 
fee principle. In other words, they are-will- 
ing to permit farm relief legislation to be 
passed provided proper precautions are taken 


to keep it from becoming effective. The tariff: 


would amount to nothing if the duty were 
omitted, and neither can the principles of the 
tariff be applied to exported agricultural 
products if the equalization fee principle is 
omitted. 

The administration forces propose now to 
present a bill to Congress embodying the prin- 
cipal features of the Curtis-Crisp and the Cur- 
tis-Aswell bills, both of which were defeated 
in Congress last spring. These bills were sim- 
ply propositions to extend more credit to agri- 
culture and to provide funds by appropriation 
for loaning to farmers. 

Farmers and fruit growers do not need 
more credit and do not want it. They already 
have too many debts. What they need is a 
government policy that will apply the prin- 
ciples of the tariff to American agriculture 
and thus give them a fair share of the national 
income. 





Findings of the Business 
Men’s Commission 
HE BUSINESS MEN’S Commission on 
Agriculture has announced the comple-: 
tion of its hearings, except for a few 


selected conferences yet to be held. A report 
on its findings and conclusions is expected 


from the committee during the summer. Re- 
cently Charles Nagel, chairman of the com- 
mission, issued the following significant state- 
ment regarding the work of the commission: 

“The evidence which has been given is prac- 
tically unanimous upon the fact of depression, 
but is varied and at times contradictory, both 
as to causes and as to remedies. The causes 


{ 
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no doubt are complex. Some of the difficulties 
are regional and, it is to be hoped, ephemeral. 
These have their specific causes, which differ 
from place to place. But taken together, they 
by no means make up the whole story. There 
is without doubt such a general agricultural 
depression as calls for its consideration as a 
national economic question. 

“Those who have been consulted practically 
agree that the country’s heritage of fertile 
land is being impaired, and that for some, if 
not many, years we have been living on our 
agricultural capital. Some rural sections of 
the country, we are told, are, as communities, 
virtually bankrupt and are for the time carried 
by the more prosperous urban areas of the 
state in which they are located. Even the 
most efficient farmers seem of recent years to 
have done little better than hold their own, 
by cutting their expenditures below their ac- 
customed standard. The difficulties of the 
farmer have tended to be cumulative, since he 
has not been free to make investments neces- 
sary to preserve or increase the productivity 
of his land.” 





Confidence in Farm Loan 
Bonds 


ONFIDENCE of the public in the federal 
+ farm lean system is indicated by the fact 

that the last bond issue of $100,000,000 
was sold quickly and at a premium of one and 
one-fourth points, notwithstanding the fact 
that the bonds carried only four and one- 
fourth per cent interest, the lowest which 
these bonds has ever carried. 

There are several factors which account for 
the apparent confidence of the public in these 
bonds. In the first place, loans are limited to 
50 per cent of the appraised value of the farm 
land and 20 per cent of the insured improve- 
ments. The 12 federal land banks are so 
inter-related that they are collectively and in- 
dividually responsible for the bonds of the 
system. The bonds carry more interest than 
Liberty bonds and are entirely tax-free. They 
have a ready market at all times and can be 
used as collateral for loans. The banks issu- 
ing these bonds have a combined capital of 
$57,000,000, and all of this, except about $1,- 
000,000 worth, is owned by the borrowing 
farmers. Surplus and reserve of the banks 
amount to over $12,000,000. Any losses oc- 
curring on farms which are foreclosed are 
charged against the surplus. The foreclosures 
to date have amounted to less than one per 
cent of the loans. 

In the first 10 years of service the 12 banks 
have loaned approximately $1,332,000,000, and 
they now have long-term loans on first mort- 
gages which total about $1,180,000,000. There 
are 4665 national farm loan associations in 
the system, and they accommodate about 380,- 
000 farmers with amortized loans. The loan 
associations and the banks together constitute 
the world’s largest mortgage system. 

From the borrower’s standpoint, the sale of 
the last issue of bonds at four and one-fourth 
per cent interest is of particular interest, for 
the law requires that the-money shall be 
loaned to farmers at not over one per cent in 
excess of the interest rate borne by the bonds. 

The federal farm loan system is making a 
splendid record and deserves the support and 
confidence of both investors and borrowers of 
money. 


The Call for Money 


N FRUIT GROWING, as in every other line 
of business, there are constant demands 
from various sources for money. Not only 

do the growing and marketing operations call 
for expenditures, which are more or less fixed, 
but there are repeated demands for money 
which is to be used for the so-called “good 
of the industry.” Such demands tend to come 





mostly in times of stress. It is them that the 
promoter sees his opportunity. 

We don’t want to discourage any good thing, 
On the contrary, we want to encourage every. 
thing that will help the industry and make jt 
more profitable for the people in it, and by 
this we mean not only the growers, but supply 
and equipment manufacturers, dealers anq 
others as well. Any loss that occurs affects 
the industry as a whole eventually, and any 
gain that comes helps the industry as a whole. 

In considering outside demands for money 
it must be borne in mind that every time we 
advance money for such general purposes we 
increase the operating costs by that much. |f 
it is a proposition that will set up a new oy. 
ganization, then we must bear in mind that by 
supporting the venture we will simply be help. 
ing to set up a new group of middlemen and 
that we will be adding to the already large 
spread that exists between producer and con. 
sumer. The question simply resolves itself 
into one of whether the proposition at hand js 
going to pay back more than it costs. If it 
will, then it is a good thing. If it will not, 
then it does not deserve support. 

In considering the merits of outside de. 
mands for money, we would suggest that the 
growers ask themselves the following ques- 
tions: (1) Who is back of the proposition and 
what has been his record in the past? (2) 
Does he have any personal interest at stake 
and is he promoting the venture for the good 
of the industry only? (3) Is the proposition 
economically sound? (4) Do the people han- 
dling the proposition really understand the 
industry and its problems? (5) Are the claims 
of the promoters backed up by actual facts or 
do they ask you to believe a lot of superficial 
statements and generalities? (6) -Are the 
operations conducted in secret or will there be 
an opportunity for interested persons to real- 
ly obtain substantial information at any time 
regarding the affairs of the enterprise? 





Reclamation and Develop- 
ment Projects 


E HAVE frequently made mention in 

these columns of the reclamation and 

development of new lands for agricul- 
tural production. The more we see of the 
country and the more we study this problem, 
the more we are convinced that it is a serious 
question for agriculture and for the country 
in general. 

Notwithstanding our present high produc- 
tion, real estate promoters are at work in 
almost every part of the country bringing new 
lands under the plow and inducing more 
people to grow, or attempt to grow, agricul- 
tural products. The welfare of the settler is 
not seriously considered in many cases. From 
the land developer’s standpoint, the principal 
qualification of the settler is that he have 
plenty of ready money on hand or that he be 
able to give a bankable note. If he can meet 
these qualifications, he is a good subject, of 
course, and he is led to believe that only an 
investment in the lands in question stands be- 
tween him and wealth. 

Thousands of people who have in past years 
risked their all-in such ventures have learned 
better, to their sorrow, but “suckers are not 
all dead yet” and more thousands are doomed 
to purchase similar educations in the future. 

It seems a calamity that so much of our vil- 
gin fertility must be exploited by land agents 
and others, without regard for the needs of 
such development. It seems to us only good 
policy for the fruit growers now in the busi 
ness to discourage, for the present at least, all 
development projects of this kind, as well 28 
to voice their sentiments against the promo 
tion of further irrigation and drainage pro} 
ects by legislative enactment. Furthermore, 
we ought all to discourage our friends and 
neighbors from embarking in such ventures. 
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No longer is it necessary to pay a high price for 
beautiful appearance¥modern design and fine per- ee 
formance—for Chevrolet gives you every one of ye WW = 


na 


these elements of costly-car quality at.the lowest 
prices available on a gear-shift automobile! 


With the new Fisher bodies agleam with striking “ 

colors of lustrous, lasting Duco, individualized by B e au titul Appe arance 
full-crown, one-piece fenders, bullet-type head- 

lamps and distinctive hardware—the new Chev- 


rolet is a car of commanding style and elegance. C omplete E quipm ent 


Truly, the Most. Beautiful in Chevrolet History! 

No car, regardless of cost, is more modern in de- © 

sign and equipment. The powerful Chevrolet Ine er OT] j mance ees @ 
valve-in-head motor, with three-speed transmis- 

sion and sturdy single-plate disc-clutch, has been 

made even better by such pronounced improve- h o-. 
ments as AC air cleaner and AC oil filter. A coin- T L j AY 
cidental ignition and steering lock; a sturdy, hand- a CSE OW D T. Li 
some tire carrier and a full-size 17-inch steering 


wheel are further quality features that typify com- * The Coach 5 95 


plete modern equipment. 

¢ 
And Chevrolet performance .will delight you Mane. .9525 
wherever you go. Velvety smoothness at every a . 625 
speed up to wide open throttle. Flashing accelera- Seles . . 695 
tion that denotes a tremendous reserve of power! Cabriolet Ry i | 


Cradled riding ease over the roughest roads! . . 745 
Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer and drive the The Mod Landau - - Ls 


mew Chevrolet. Learn for yourself why Chevrolet . G i . 

sales are reaching new spectacular heights—with Beautiful Chevrolet (Chase oly) . 495 
tens of thousands of new buyers turning to Chev- Baten’ cme Check eee 
rolet each week! Delivered Prices 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Gedo and gee 
Division of General Motors Corporation charges available. 


oe U A 4 823.2 Be ieee C O-3$ <2 
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Kellys cost no more to buy 


to own 


‘ 


Even when Kelly-Springfields were higher priced 
than other tires, their purchase was an economy 
because of the longer service they gave. 


Since they now cost no more than any of the well 
known makes and are even tougher, sturdier, longer 
lived and easier riding than their predecessors, their 
purchase is an even greater economy. 


Try one the next time 
for yourself if it’s not so. 


“Kelly dealers 


you need a tire, and see 


everywhere— 


there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


General Motors Bldg. 


KELDY sar 


New York 








Leading Grape Varieties 
for New York 


E¢2T VARIETIES of grapes de- 
serve special consideration in set- 
ting out new vineyards in New York, 
according to Dr. U. P. Hedrick of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. These varieties, 
named in order of their ripening, are 
Portiand, Ontario, Worden, Delaware, 
Niagara, Concord, Sheridan and 
Catawha. 

The Portland and Ontario are two 
early green grapes developed by the 
station and are claimed to be superior 
in quality of fruit and sturdiness of 
vine to any other early green grape. 
These two early sorts, with Niagara, 
a@ mid-season variety, make an excel- 
lent combination for either home or 
commercial plantings. 

The Worden is an excellent early 
black grape. It is a seedling of Con- 
cord and possesses many of the good 
qualities of this parent. The Worden 
is especially desirable for home plant- 
ing and local markets. 

The Delaware is regarded as the 
outstanding red grape. Because of its 
high quality and ready salability, it 
should be included in every orchard. 
Catawha is also a good red grape and 
is recommended for its high quality 
and because it keeps exceptionally 
well until March or later in ordinary 
storage. 


Concord is the best known of all 

pes and is still the mainstay of 
most commercial plantings. It has 
many good qualities which commend 
it: Sheridan, a cross between Worden 
and-Herbert, is recommended as a va- 
riety to follow Concord. While the 
Sheridan has not been tested suffi- 
ciently to warrant final recommenda- 
tions, it is the belief of the station 
specialists that it will prove to be a 
better commercial grape than that of 
Concord. 





Pays to Fertilize Cherries 


B* PLANTING, tending and bring- 
ing into bearing under different 
treatments a large number of cherry 
trees of the standard commercial vari- 
eties, the Missouri College of Agrieul- 
ture has found that cultivation pro- 
duces trees that are much more vigor- 
ous, come into profitable bearing more 
quickly” and produce much — 
crops than trees grown in sod. 

Again comparing trees grown in =" 
without fertilizer and those grown in 
sod but fertitized with nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia, the college 
has demonstrated that the fertilized 
trees are healthier, larger, more 
vigorous and much more. productive 
than those receiving no fertilizer. 





Quality fruit will \pay this year. 
Give your orchard gocd care. 


N KEEPING with our policy of the 

past few years, we are presenting 
again this spring summaries of fruit 
conditions and prospects in different 
sections. The first report of this kind 
Was given in the April issue and the 
second appeared last month. The re- 
port given below is the third and last 
one of this season. Beginning with 
the July issue, the government crop 
estimates will cover the situation for 
the remainder of the season. 

In the summaries given below, the 
state covered by the report is named, 
and the date of the report and the 
name of the person furnishing it are 
also included. The giving of opinions 
on crop prospects at this season of the 
year is a treacherous undertaking. ‘The 
best authorities can easily make mis- 
takes. Conditions change _ rapidly. 
These factors should be taken into ac- 
count by growers in reading the sum- 
maries. 

Massachusetts (May 9).—Most tree 
fruits are carrying an excellent bloom, 
Plums, pears and peachés are now in 
full bloom and apples are just coming 


There is a good deal of frost injury 
reported, though apparently it is not 
very serious. With apples, one or two 
blossoms in each cluster will often be 
found with browned tissues, while the 
balance appear perfectly normal. Just 
how this may affect the set it is too 
early to say. 

Small fruits promise well—F. 0. 
Bears. 

New Jersey (May 12).—Apples have 
aropped their petals in central and 
southern New Jersey and the small 
fruits are starting to grow. There was 
a fairly heavy bloom on apples through- 
out the state, especially on Wealthy, 
Grimes and Delicious, which had a 
light crop in many orchards last year. 
The set upon nearly all varieties ap- 
pears heavy enough to give a good 
crop. Slight frost injury occurred in 
a few orchards. 

The set of peaches is good to heavy 
with some frost injury in a few or- 
chards. Some blessom blight, due to 
brown rot, has appeared, but in the 
majority of orchards it is not sufficient 
to materially affect _the crop.—M. A. 
Bleke. 

New York {May 7)—In the main, 
all fruits seem to have come through 
the winter in splendid condition in 
New York, and spring frosts have 
seemingly dene little damage in re- 
gions in this state where fruits are 
grown commercially. Fruit growers 
in the Hudson River Valley report 
that peaches and sour cherries were 
injured by the frost in late April and 
the first few days of May but that this 
injury is not very general. In the 
sour cherry region about the central 
lakes of New York, some injury seems 
to have taken place from frosts the 
first days of May, but probably there 
will be a normal crop of cherries in 
this great sour cherry region. In the 
apple, peach and cherry region extend- 
ing for 150 miles along the shores of 
Lake Ontario, no serious injury to any 
crop is reported. There is a’ rumor, 
not yet confirmefl to the writer, that 
grapes in the Chautauqua grape belt 
and in Erie county suffered from 
heavy frosts the first days of May. I 
cannot believe, however, that this in- 
jury has been very serious. 

Early fruits are now in bloom, with 
splendid weather for the setting of 
crops. An abundance of apple bloom 
is in sight, although the blossoms are 
not yet out in the main apple. regions 
of New York. All in all, prospects seem 
very good for a normal crop of fruits 
in New York state.—U. P. Hedrick. 
Virginia (May 10)—Frosts and 
freezing weather occurred April 22 to 
24. The damage to apples in some 
sections was severe. The heaviest dam- 
age occurred around Roanoke and in 
southwest Virginia, where the dam- 
age reached 25 to 100 per cent. Some 
orchards lost their entire crop, par- 
ticularly on low ground. Injury de- 
creased with an increase in elevation 





as a rule. In the southern Shenan- 
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doah Valley, considerable damage oc- 
curred in the Mt. Jackson, Harrison- 
burg, and Staunton area. Orchards on 
low land suffered worst. Injury in the 
Winchester district was not so severe, 
as this section is planted largely to 
York Imperial and Ben Davis, which 
were not far enough advanced to be 
killed. The Piedmont region suffered 
comparatively little damaze, although 
slight injury was reported from some 
low lying orchards. Peaches seem to 
have endured the low temperatures 
better than apples, and prospects at 
this time are very encouraging. 

We have had a splendid growing sea- 
son, plenty of moisture and warm 
weather, which have caused rapid 
growth of the fruit. Growers are mak- 
ing every effort to produce a high 
quality crop. It is hoped that with 
the short crop, legitimate prices will 
be received.—F. A. Motz. 

Ohio {May 9).—In southern Ohio 
apples were seriously damaged by the 
frosts of late April. In some sections 
they were almost entirely killed. From 
one-fourth to one-half of a crop is the 
prospect in much of Lawrence, Wash- 
ington, Gallia and Jackson counties. 
Along the lakes peaches and other 
fruits are practically, undamaged. At 
Wooster nearly a full crop of apples 
is still in prospect, while peaches and 
sweet cherries have practically all 
been killed—J. H. Gourley. 

Michigan (May 7).—Within the last 
two weeks considerable. frost damage 
has occurred. However, this has been 
spotted, and it is difficult to give an 
accurate estimate of prospects. Sour 
cherry blossoms were so seriously in- 
jured that the crop will. be small. 
Sweet cherries have been damaged 
but there is still a possibility for a 
fair crop. Grapes on low land have 
been damaged, but taking the state as 
a whole, there will probably be a me- 
dium sized crop. Apparently the small 
fruits, apples, pears, plums ani 
peaches have not been severely dam- 
aged and there are prospects of rea- 
sonably pret crops of all of these 
fruits—Y. R. Gardner. 

Tltinois rae 7).—The frosts on 
April 21 to 23 did considerable dam- 
age. The weather during apple bloom- 
ing was generally unfavorable and*the 
set is inclined to be light in many or- 
chards. Peaches and apples were in- 
jured most in low lying orchards, but 
there are still enough buds left in 
most places to give one-fourth to one- 
half a crop in the frost zone. It is 
difficult to estimate the percentage of 
the crop at this time because no one 
can tell how much fruit will come off 
in the June drop.—M. J. Dorsey. 

Iowa (May 10).—The severe freezes 
of April 22, 23 and 24 did considerable 
damage in central Iowa. The damage 
seems to be confined to this area. The 
leading commercial orchards of west- 
ern, southern, south central and south- 
eastern Iowa report a good crop of 
apples in sight.. At Charles City, there 
is prospect. of 30 to 35 cars of Duchess 
and Wealthy. Apples are just past full 
bloom in southern Iowa and are still 
in the pink in northern Iowa.—H. L. 
Lantz. 

Missouri (May 7.).—The freeze dur- 
ing the latter part of April reduced 
the strawberry crop about 15 to 25 per 
cent, according to reports. In view 
of the good stand of plants in most 
places and a heavy bloom, there is still 
an excellent prospect for a profitable 
crop. Grapes in southwest Missouri 
were damaged considerably but should 
produce a fair crop. Injury to the 
apple crop ranges from 25 to 50 per 
cent, according to reports. It is pos- 
sible that these estimates may be too 
high, and we may still count on ir- 
ly good crop from the Ozark , . 
In central and north Missouri, les 
were uninjured and indications are 
that a full crop will set. 

Peaches were severely injured all 
over the state, but particularly so in 
southwest Missouri, although there 
will be, according to reports, some 
peaches harvested this year. All other 


(Concludec on page 22) 
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Determining Spraying 
Dates for Codling Moth 
with Home Brew Pots 


By A. R. Chase 


Qe * of the fruit grow- 
ing districts of the Northwest are 
nlanning on using the “home brew 
pots” or “cider traps” in helping to 
establish spray dates for the codling 
moth as a result of experimental work 
carried on by’ Anthony Spuler, ento- 
mologist- of the Washington State 
College, stationed at Wenatchee dur- 
ing the season of 1926. 
The trapping of adult codling moths 
by means of cider in jars or cans sus- 
pended in the orchard has been prac- 
ticed in a limited way for many years. 
Mr. Spuler made this a_ practical 
method of ascertaining the date of 
emergence of moths by experiments 
in Wenatchee orchards lest season. 
By using large-mouthed mush bowls 
in place of fruit jars, Mr. Spuler in- 
creased the number of moths caught 
from 78 to 258 per vessel as an aver- 
age for the season. Mr. Spuler also 
multiplied the efficiency of the jar 
many times by changing the position 
in the tree. When hung in the-lower 
third of the tree, an average of 26 
moths were caught per season. When 
placed in the upper third of the tree, 
165 moths per vessel were caught on 
the average. When placed in the ex- 
treme top, the average. number per 
vessel jumped to the astonishing total 
ot 817 moths per season. 
Aid in Determining Emergence of 
Moths 

Mr. Spuler found that he was able 
by means of the cider trap to gauge 
the rate of emergence of the moths. 
The third and fourth week in May 
inarked the high point of emergence 
of moths in the first brood, although 
some moths were emerging early in 
May. Only a few scattering eggs 
were laid in May, due to the fact that 
evening temperatures were not high 
enough for egg laying except on two 
or three nights; and: then only a few 
moths were out. On the last days of 
May, ‘the temperature rose to 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at 8 p. m., and the 
peak of the egg laying was reached 
the first week in June. 

By means of the cider: traps to 
check .on the emergence of the moths, 
and by use of thermometers sus- 
pended in the orchard to check up 
on egg laying temperatures, the 
orchardists can now ascertain the ex- 
act conditions of the codling moth 
emergence and egg laying and. can 
also check up on the amount of in- 
festation. Instead of blindly follow- 
ing a 10-day or 15-day spray schedule, 
whether or not eggs are hatching in 
the orchard, he can anticipate by 
timely spray the hatching of the first 
brood 


Has Displaced Trap Method 


The cider trap has displaced the old 
method of building a trap around the 
base of the tree as a means of-ascer- 
taining the emergence of the moth. 
A cider trap is usually kept filled with 
cider which is at the proper stage of 
fermentation to attract moths, by re- 
filling every two or three days. A 
larger number of- moths are secured 
per tree and a closer check is possible 
than by the old tent trap used at the 
tree base. The thermometer system 
of finding egg laying temperatures, 
first adapted in this territory by E. J. 
Newcomer of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
used in. the Wenatchee district for 
three years with success, but the addi- 
tion of the cider trap for catching 
the adult moth has proved a valuable 
adjunct to the thermometer system. 
Sprays have sometimes been put on 
in this district when egg laying tem- 


there were an appreciable number of 
moths out to lay eggs. Hundreds of 


traps as a cheap method of catching 
moths and also determining spray 
dates, 

Checking up on the emergence of 
the second brood moth and the tim- 
ing of the second brood spray is also 


\ 
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: Engine/ 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars . . . Every advanced en- 
gineering feature that is proven. 


See this new engine! .. . See it 
today! Compare it with any 
engine ever built into any truck! 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


evansviite ~ DETROIT —stocxtron 
A DIVIStON OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED. TORONTO. ONTARIO 


"670 


%-TON 


1-TON 


"12.45 


1%-TON 


°1445 


2-TON 


roe prices, 
f. o. b. Detroit 


MORE POWER—MORE SPEED 
FASTER ACCELERATION 
MORE ECONOMY—MORE VALUE 





Mr. 


nights of heavy winds or electric 
orchardists will now use the cider |storms the number of moths caught 
in traps was greatly increased, show- 
ing that contrary to general belief 
moths were brought in from surround- 
ing orchards under stormy conditions. 
Growers are now making up large 
supplies of cider out of cull apples 





Possible under the new system. 


for use in catching the adult codling 


Mr. Spuler found that 60 per cent of 
the moths caught in cider traps were 
female moths and that very few of method of helping to control the cod- 
them had laid any eggs. The moths 
seemingly are attracted by the fer- saving on their spraying bill. 
menting apple juice upon first emerg- 
ing as adult moths. 


Catchings Increased on Stormy 
N 


moth during the coming season. As 
they are also finding this a cheap 


ling moth, they can also make some 





Shelter Belts Have Impor- 


ights tant Value 


Spuler also found that upon A BECENT report of the Canadian 

government shows the value of 
shelter belts on the Canadian prairies. 
Shelier belts have been found to in- 
crease the water-holding power of the 
soil, to increase crop yields and to 
modify extremes of temperatures and 
wind movement. They have made 
possible the growing of hardy fruits 
in many localities where such fruits 


could not be grown previously. it 
was noted particularly that snowdrifts 
developed to a much greater extent in 
shelter belt areas than on the open 
plains, thus providing additional mois- 
ture as the snowdrifts melted in the 
spring of the year. 





A SECTION of the 1925 Yearbook of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, containing 150 pages on 
insects and diseases of fruits and vege- 
tables, has been reprinted as Separate 
929.. This publication virtually con- 
stitutes a brief textbook with refer- 
ence to horticultural pests and their 
treatment. Copies may be obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Washington. D. C. 
























































Running Water 
— Everywhere 
you can have running 


water——instantly in 
the kitchen and f 
















' Self-oiling —self-starting —self- a 

their operation is entirely aytomatic, render- 

af nafeen hs capes for wrioey 
ns, 

repairs. There isa styleand size—hand,wind, 

engine or motor power—for every 














Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grape 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes ant 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Oauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 

PLANT BOXES 


Catalog matied on request 


The Pieree-Williams Co. *°°*?, Zaren, Mich. 


C SETIVATION is only one of sev- 
eral interrelated soil manage- 
ment practices. In using the word 
“cultivation,” plowing, subsoiling, and, 
in fact, all methods of stirring the 
soil are included. In the soil man- 
agement problems of orchards, par- 
ticularly irrigated orchards, cultiva- 
tion may be looked upon as a practice 
which is not essential in itself. The 
fundamentals of orchard sgil manage- 
ment are to maintain at all times a 
supply of available plant food within 
reach of the roots and to properly con- 
trol the soil moisture. Cultivation may 
be an aid or a detriment in maintain- 
ing fertility and proper moisture con- 
ditions, according to the practices 
used. 
Purposes of Cultivation 

There are, four purposes of cultiva- 
tion, and to whatever extent these 
purposes may be accomplished without 
stirring the soil cultivation may be 
reduced or, in some instances, elim- 
inated entirely. These four purposes 
are as follows: 

1. The*preparation of the seed bed: 

2. Mixing fertility with the soil. 

3. Killing weeds. 

4. Preparing soil for absorption of 
water. 


Seed Bed Preparation 


the. first purpose of cultivation, the 





preparation of the seed bed, when we 




















in Garden, Field 
and Orchard 





Don't let insects destroy your garden or 
fruit, when for only a few cents you can 
spray and kill them. 

o’matter what —~ is infested, “Black 


Leaf 40° is the old reliable wprey for 
Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper and similar 


insects. 

KILLS BY CONTACT and FUMES 
“Black Leaf 40" kills these pests on your 
trees, shrubs, flowers, vines and vege- 
tables not only by direct contact (hit- 
ting) but in extra measure, by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure” of pro- 
tection you cannot obtain from the non- 
volatile insecticides..Ask your dealer and 
County Agent or write for particulars. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 

















Black Leaf 40° 


10% Nicotine 


are handling a permanent crop like 
any orchard tree. Sometimes, how- 
ever, cover crops or inter-crops are 
planted, and it is 
necessary to pro- 
vide a_ thoroughiy 
prepared seed bed 
in order. to give 
these crops a 
proper start. . For 
annual crops, the 
preparation of a 
seed bed means 
working the soil 
fairly early and to 
a depth—of from 
seven to 15 inches, 
depending upon 
conditions, to warm 
the soil and. aerate 
it. This promotes } 
bacterial activity { 
and makes plant 
food available. The 
soil may be turned 
over and over in | 
this process, and, 
of course, all of 
this work should 
be done before the: 
crop is_ planted. 
The roots of the 
annual crop then 
occupy that part of 
the soil which was # 
previously stirred 


use. the _ fertility 
thus made. avail- 
able. 


With :permanent. crops, we cannot 
make fertility available to any great 
extent by. cultivation: because in deep 
and thorough working of the soil, such 
as. is followed in seed bed preparation, 
the: roots of the permanent ‘crop are 
disturbed, and they are unable to take 
plant. food which may -be rendered 
more readily available by this thor- 
eugh working. It is particularly dan- 
gerous to work citrus orchard soils 
deeply in the spring, because of the 
damage done to the root system at a 
time. when,the trees are taking up 


“plant food to set the crop. 


If it- is necessary to a seed 
bed in an orchard for the planting of 
a cover crop, the soil should not be 
worked very deeply except in the fall 
of the year for planting a winter cover 
crop. Tree root activity is not great 
in the fall, and very little damage will 
result from cutting a few roots at 
that time. 





Another important purpose of culti- 


We are not much -concerned with 


University of California 


vation is the mixing of fertility with 
the soil. Cover crops must be plowed 
under or at least mixed with the soil 
by disking, in order that the plant 
food in them may become available. 
Manure or other fertilizers need to 
be incorporated with the soil when- 
ever they are used. If large quantities 
of bulky organic materials are applied 
annually, it seems desirable to turn 
these materials under deeply enough 
so that subsequent cultural operations 
do not turn this decaying organic mat- 
ter up to the surface. 

Moderately deep plowing or disking, 
for the purpose of turning Under or- 
ganic matter or other fertilizers, need 
not be practiced more often than on¢e 
or at: most twice a year. This type 
of cultivation should be used at those 
times of the year when the trees will 
be damaged least by cutting a few 
roots. These times are usually late 
in the fall or very early in the spring. 


Kill Weeds 


In agriculture the world over, the 
killing of weeds is the most impor- 
tant purpose of cultivation. Weeds 
compete with the growing crop for 
moisture and for plant food, and even 
in irrigated sections where the com- 
petition for moisture can be controlled 
by extra applications of water, the 
competition for plant food- is very 
severe. It is unwise to allow weeds 
or a cover crop to compete. with the 
tree crop at any critical period when 
the trees need large amounts of 
quickly available plant food. 








In tank experiments conducted by 
Prof. YVeihmeyer of the University of 
California, the loss of water by natural 
evaporation was 52 pounds in three 
years, while the loss from a similar 
tank in which three morning glory 
plants were growing, was 704 pounds 
in 144-days. The experiments: at the 
University of INinois have shown that 
with unlimited competition “between 
weeds and cover crops, the yield 
amounted to only about eight bushels 
per acre. Where the plots were irri- 
gated to make up for the competition 
with regard to moisture, the yield was 
increased only about three bushels per 
acre, while where the competition for 
plant food also was eliminated, an ad- 
ditional increase of nearly 35 bushels 
was secured. 


Prepare Soil for Absorption of Water 


The fourth purpose of: cultivation is 
to prepare the soil for the absorption 
of water, and -in many sections this 
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Better Methods of Orchard Cultivation 
By Warren R. Schoonover 






purpose determines the amount of cul. 
tivation and the kind of cultivation 
to be given. Many of our California 
soils absorb water more readily if not 
cultivated at all. Of course, if or- 
chards are to be irrigated, it is nec. 
essary to stir the soil in some way so 
as to make furrows, ridges, or other 
means for distributing the water 
through the orchard. Many times we 
have found that more rapid penetra- 
tion and more efficient distribution of 
water can be obtained by the use of 
the same furrows for two or more ir- 
rigations, rather than by following the 
common practice of cultivation to make 
new furrows. 

Frequently cultivation, especially 
when the soil is wet, forms a cultiva- 
tion sole which interferes seriously 
with the penetration of water. There 
are few exceptions to the rule that a 
reduction in the number of cultiva- 
tions will make irrigation easier. 
Sometimes deep and thorough working 
is necessary in order to secure mois- 
ture penetration, and this method 
should be employed when the soil is 
relatively dry, so that it will be shat- 
tered by the tool rather than packed. 


Less Cultivation Does Not Mean 
Greater Moisture Loss 


There is not space in this article 
to go into a discussion of the extent 
to which cultivation conserves mois- 
ture, if any. This subject has been 
much discussed, and the writer be. 
lieves it is now pretty well established 
that cultivation does not in itself save 
appreciable 
amounts of mois- 
} ture, except to the 
H extent to which it 
kills weeds which 
would rapidly with- 
i draw moisture 
from the soil. At 
any rate, moisture 
losses. by evapora- 
tion from orchard 
soils are confined 
iH to the upper few 
H inches whether the 
soils are cultivated 
or not, while mois- 
iture losses 
through use by 
} trees extend to a 
i depth of several 
feet. If moisture 
is' lost from a 
weed-free . surface 
soil through fail- 
f ure to cultivate, 
‘this loss is insig- 
nificant compared 
with the. total 
amount used by 
the tree. We find 
i from plot work 
that the rate of 
loss of moisture 
from the root zone 


and are able to Tis type of cultivating equipment is used by many citrus growers. Too often, because of full ct 
of the case. with whieh the teeth take hold in the loose mountainous soils, there is grown < 


a _ tendency to cultivate too deeply 


rus trees is not 
appreciably 
influenced by cultivation, and where 
there has been any difference, it has 
apparently been in favor of the non- 
cultivated plots; that is, there has been 
a somewhat more rapid loss of mois- 
ture from the cultivated plots than 
from the non-cultivated plots. These 
differences are believed to be within 
the limit of error in the determina- 
tions. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted in citrus orchards in which 
cultivation has been eliminated entire- 
ly. As was pointed out earlier, the 
two fundamentals to soil management 
are maintenance of a supply of avail- 
able fertility and proper of 
soil moisture. In one lemon orchard 
of four acres, which is one of the most 
profitable lemon orchards in Califor- 
nia, the soil has not been stirred in 
any manner for 15 years. The or- 
chard is on a hillside and is irrigated 
by surface flumes or irrigation pipes 
conducting water to each tree. On 
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the uphill side of each tree a small 
pile of manure is placed every year. 
The end of the flume rests on top of 
the pile of manure. Fertility is main- 
tained by leaching the soluble plant 
food from the pile of manure down in- 
to the root zone. Proper moisture con- 
ditions are maintained by irrigating 
at regular intervals so that the trees 
never suffer. Competition between 
trees and weeds is eliminated by mow- 
ing or pasturing. Here is a grower 
who has to do a lot of hand work but 
who has found a practical system to 
maintain fertility and control moisture 
without stirring the soil. His yield 
of lemons has been very profitable, 
and he has not had the expense he 
formerly had of hauling soil back into 
the orchard following erosion of the 
cultivated soil during the winter 
storms. 
Tools to Use 


in order to accomplish the useful 
purposes of cultivation, an orchardist 
farming irrigated land does not need 
a great deal of equipment. A disk is 
a useful tool for killing large weeds 
and for ‘mixing cover crops or fertil- 
izers with the soil.. Some people have 
complained that a disk is more likely 
to produce a cultivation sole than other 
tools. This will not happen if the 
soil is dry enough to work. In using 
a disk or any other heavy tool, the 
condition of the soil six or eight inches 
below the surface should be examined, 
and the ground should not be worked 
until it is dry enough at that depth 
to crumble rather than pack. A plow 
is useful in turning under fertilizers 
and sometimes in making irrigation 
turrows or ridges. If furrows are not 
made with a plow, some furrowing out 
tool will be necessary. For the pur- 
pose of killing small weeds, a spring- 
tooth harrow or a cyclone weeder will 
frequently be found satisfactory. 

If the grower looks upon cultiva- 
tion as having no virtue in itself but 
being merely a means of maintaining 
fertility or of controlling soil moisture, 
he will cultivate only when absolutely 
necessary to serve one of the purposes 
above mentioned, and he will adapt 
his tools to the particular purposes to 
be accomplished. For example, a plow 
or heavy disk may be used to turn 
under fertilizer, while for killing small 
weeds, once over with.a spring-tooth 
harrow may be sufficient. 

Frequently, a soil worked only 
enough to accomplish the really bene- 
ficial results will look cloddy and un- 
attractive. It is not necessarily true 
that “good-looking” farming is good 
farming. The production of the maxi- 
mum amount of high quality fruit 
with the lowest production cost is the 
end to be attained. -A careful con- 
sideration of the purposes of cultiva- 
tion will enable growers to reduce 
their production costs. 





New Process for Cleaning 
Blueberries 


A LARGE PORTION of the blueberry 
crop of 1926 was saved to Maine 
growers as a result of a process in- 
vented and patented by B. J. Howard 
and C. H. Stephenson of the Bureau 
of Chemistry. The patent covers a 
process for removing maggots, debris 
and unfit berries from the product. 
Last year it prevented great losses to 
growers and also made it possible for 
consumers to secure higher quality 
berries. 

Under the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act, only clean, sound berries free 
trom maggots may be canned and sold. 
The blueberry maggot develops from 
the eggs of small dark flies. In view 
of the severe infestation last year, 
Messrs. Howard and Stephenson were 
detailed to study the problem, and it 
Was during this study that the process 
was developed. It was used with great 
Success by nearly all the canners in 
the area infested. The method can be 
used at small cost. 

The method removes the defective 
blueberries by the controlled’ action 
of water and the mechanical crushing 
or grinding of the blueberries on each 
other, The. blueberries containing 
Maggots or which are partially de- 
Cayed are usually more easily broken 





Jat any desired point. 


Ample Power for all Jobs 


directions, do each job 
weather risks, etc. 


tm accept my —— 
or equipping me with a 
15-30 McCormick-Deer- 
ing. The smaller tractor 
gave me good service, but 
the 15-30 is much more. 
econ 
gene saving in man 
ours as well as fuel. I 
do not see how I could 
handle my farm on a 
paying basis without 
McCormick-Deering.” 


E. A. STAMBAUGH, 
Green Park, Pa. 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 





lien 


Drawbar, Belt, and Power Take-Off ~ 


at all Times 





Don’t 


Underpower 





Your Farim! 


Three-Plow Power 


E liberal three-plow power! Don’t overlook the 
many good, sound, practical reasons why you are 
investing in tractor power. You want to do much 
more work with the same or less labor expense. You 
want to handle each field, each crop, each job faster. 
You want to extend your farming — in various 


at the right time, cut down 


Be prepared for the many new calls for power—drawbar, belt, 
power take-off—that may come along during the next few years. 
The man who replaces horses with a small tractor is taking a 
big step forward. The man who goes to the three-plow tractor at 


once is getting himself ready for 
power farming on a broad scale, and 
for profit. He can also add to his 
sepclo Bing giuling aclicgeee. 
ing, silo filling, g, shelling, saw- 
ing, baling, and hauling. He can do 
road work for the community. He 
can earn hundreds of dollars a year 
by custom work with the 15-30. 


In the long run the McCormick- 
Deering 15-30 tractor is cheaper to 
buy than the two-plow tractor. It is 
able to earn extra money so easily. 
On the well-handied farm the extra 
cost is often returned to pocket in 


a single season, and then the liberal power of the 15-30 goes on 
making a profit for its owner in 
two-plow. When you buy your tractor, go into this thoroughly. 
Look the 15-30 over at the dealer’s store. 


the proportion of three-plow to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 








15-30 Power 
Advantages 


cA LL along the line the McCor- 


mick-Deering 15-30 adds 50 

cent to the day’s work of the 

tractor without adding to labor 
costs! A 3-furrow strip instead of 
2; 12 acres plowed per day instead 
of 8; 30 acres double-disked as 
against 20. Time is saved, labor is 
saved, work is increased, and costs 
are reduced in every season. 

The 15-30 will handle threshers, 
ensilage cutters, etc. with greater 
efficiency and profit. In grain and 
corn harvesting, 15-30 power is 
essential for power take-off 
operation of the harvester-thresher 
and the corn picker. Be ready in 
the future to handle new equipment 
—s these two important modem 


The McCormick-Deering Harvester- 
er saves 20 cents per bushelover old 
in the harvesting of grain. Ic 

requires 15-30 power. 


standing cornand does the work of six hand 
huskers. The 15-30 tractor does the work. 


The Three-Plow 15-30 Tractor 
McCORMICK-DEERING 





up than sound berries. During the 
process, the broken or crushed berries 
are removed. The berries are revolved 
in hollow cylinders covered with 
screen, so constructed as to revolve 
readily while being partially sub- 
merged in tanks of water, the water 
level being maintained automatically 
An adjustable 
overflow pipe, which drains from the 
bottom of the water tanks, insures 
a constant level for the water and also 
provides an effective means for re- 
moving the maggots and debris which 
tend to settle to-the bottom. 

One machine will effectively treat 
350 to 500 bushels of berries in a day, 
depending upon the condition of the 
fruit. ~One million dollars worth of 





blueberries are canned in Maine in 


some seasons. In one county, the 
blueherry crop is the chief source of 
income for a large proportion of the 
people. 





Why Bordeaux is Used. as 


a Summer Spray 


"THE QUESTION is often asked as to 
why it is necessary to use two fun- 
gicides, lime-sulphur in the spring and 
Bordeaux mixture in the summer, 
when both are effective in controlling 
diseases. 

It has been found by experiment 
that Bordeaux mixture has a tendency 
to buvn the foliage and russet the fruit 
when used in cool, damp, cloudy 
weather. As this kind of weather fre- 


quently occurs in the spring, it is 
necessary to use some material that 
will not have this effect. Lime-sul- 
phur is an effective fungicide and may 
be used with safety at a time when 
Bordeaux would be harmful. 

On the other hand, lime-sulphur 
used in hot, dry weather will cause 
injury to the fruit and foliage. Bor- 
deaux does not affect the foliage or 
fruit under these conditions and is, 
therefore, recommended for the later 
sprays. 

Bordeaux mixture should be thor- 
oughly agitated, as spray injury is lia- 
ble to occur if the material is allowed 
to settle and become concentrated at 
the bottom of the tank.—Virginia Ezx- 
tension Division News. 
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So near the Ocean it’s called 


Che Breakers 


So modern in equipment and well con- 
ducted it is known as one of the World's 
finest Hotels. 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 
THE 


Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
President Vice President & Manager 











HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, 


New York 
In the heart of the automobile 
district. 


* * * 


RATES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath, $5.00 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. 



























NEW 
ORLEANS’ 


New St. Charles 


To better serve our many friends 
and patrons over $400,000.00 has 
been expended in reconstruction to 
maintain this famous hostelry as 
One of America’s Leading Hotels 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 
Send for descriptive folder. Illustrated 'Mardi 
Gras Program for the asking. _ 
Ticket Offices of all Transportation Lines in lobby 
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International Congress 


of Soil Experts 


"THE FIRST International Congress 
of Soil Science will be held at 
Washington, June 13 to 22. Soil ex- 
perts from all over the world will be 
present. The meeting will be held 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Society of Soil Science, of 
which Dr. J. G. Lipman, director of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, is president. 

In the 10-day sessions every phase 
of soil studies will receive considera- 
tion. Representatives from 25 na- 
tions will take part in these meetings, 
and it is estimated that at least 100 
soil experts from foreign countries 
will participate. Probably all of our 
own 48 states will be represented. 
President Coolidge will address the 
Congress on the afternoon of the first 
day, and a reception will be given to 
the delegates on the evening of the 
second day by Secretaries Kellogg and 
Jardine. Following the sessions in 
Washington, the delegates will take a 
30-day trip across the country to the 
Pacific Coast and back, during which 
they will study soil conditions, irri- 
gation projects and types of farming. 





‘‘California’’ Grapes in 
New York 


“C ALIFORNIA” or. European grapes 
have been growing in the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, since 1911, according to Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, the station horticul- 
turist. Certain modifications in prac- 
tice have made possible the success- 
ful production: of Malagas, Tokays 
and Hamburgs in spite of the rigorous 
western New York winters. It is be- 
lieved that these grapes will succeed 
in other eastern grape districts with 
simiiar character. 

In 1911, cuttings of about 100 va- 
rieties of European grapes were graft- 
ed on roots of native grapes grow- 
ing in ‘the station grounds. In the 
light of .the experience gained: thus 
far, a. better selection. of rootstocks 
can now be made which should insure 
better results, according to Dr. Hed- 
rick. : 284 

The successful production of these 
grapes in the East appears to depend 
upon. (1) protection of the vines 
against cold; (2) the use of rootstocks 
which will insure freedom from phyl- 
loxera; and (3) proper spraying to 
control diseases and insects. The last 
two requirements are easily met, and 
vineyard operations can be modified 
s6 as to give winter protection to the 
vines at an added cost estimated at 
from two to three cents per vine. 

Whether or not the ' European 
grapes can be grown commercially in 
the East remains to be determined. 
It is considered practical, however, to 
grow these. grapes for home use or for 
local market or the roadside stand. 
The New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will gladly furnish more 





detailed information on. request. 

















North - South - East - West 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Serve You Best Sasa 


4 be Missouri Pacific Lines and connections, comprising 
15,825 miles of railroad, extending from St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans westward thru the Rockies and 
Sierra Nevadas to the Pacific Coast; southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the historic Rio Grande, 
providing, fast, superior service. 








~ 


“A Service Institution’’ 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., 


A. D. BELL, 


Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pigeon and Poultry 
Manure 


Editor, AMERICAN FrRuIT’GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: I have three acreg-of land and 800 
pairs of pigeons. In addition, I have the 
blood and feathers from about 6000 to 
8000 squabs each year. All the ground is 
set in apple trees. I raise potatoes, rasp- 
berries and strawberries between the trees. 
Please tell me how I can use the above 
fertilizing material to the best advantage 
under my conditions.—G. K., Iowa. 


NSWER: I see no-reason why 

you cannot make good use of the 
pigeon droppings in your orchard. By 
handling this fertilizer properly, I 
feel sure you can-use the same to 
distinct advantage. - 

Poultry and pigeon manure are 
quite rich. They are from two to 
three times richer in nitrogen than 
ordinary farm manure, and they also 
contain from three to seven times as 
much phosphorus. They contain 
about the same quantities of potash 
as horse and cattle manure. 

In using poultry or pigeon. manure, 
I suggest that younse it rather 
thinly. I have seen many cases in 
which poultry manure was used in too 
large quantity and in which damage 
followed. I would suggest that you 
use a sufficient quantity to supply 
about the same amount of nitrogen 
that would be supplied in nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. Nitrate 
of soda contains about 15 to 16 per 
cent of nitrogen and ammonium sul- 
phate contains about 20 to 21 per cent. 
Poultry manure contains about two 
per cent. From these figures, you will 
be able to determine the proper 
quantities to use. 

I would suggest that you scatter the 
poultry manure uniformly and break 
up all lumps. It is a good thing to 
work the manure into the soil soon 
after application. However, good re- 
sults can be obtained from applying it 
broadcast, especially on level land, 


but in such cases there will be more © 


or -less.loss from surface drainage. 
In- using. such manure. for. rasp- 
berries, .strawberries, potatoes, .etc., 
I. suggest that you give an application 
about twice as heavy as the normal 
application to the ground before plant- 


ing the crop. It should be thoroughly . 


mixed with the soil. You. can prob- 
ably use some poultry manure. to 
advantage in.raspberries.and straw- 
berries by applying it thinly to the 
surface between the rows after the 
berries have been planted a year or 
more. The fertilizer should be worked 
into the soil.immediately after appli- 
cation. 


Start a Roadside Market 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruir GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: Will you kindly give me your ad- 
vice regarding the building of a roadside 
market? My fruit farm is located on the 
Illini Boulevard, about midway between 
Bloomington and Springfield. There are 
no roadside markets between these cities 
to amount to anything. I grow a lot of 
apples and some peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums, prunes, grapes and berries. I have 
a large cider mill and have already built 
up a good cider business. I am located at 
the edge of.town and can buy products 
from a commission house if need 

What flowers, if any, can I sell to ad- 
vantage in a roadside market? 

Do you think this would be a wise and 
profitable venture?—W. C. P., Illinois. 


NSWER: It seems #o me you are 
admirably located for successful 
roadside marketing. Hundreds of 
growers in all parts of the country are 
selling their. products successfully in 
roadside markets, and I see no reason 
why you cannot do the same. 
You are fortunate in already having 
a rather wide variety of fruit. In 
making any additional plantings, I 
sugzest that you select varieties of 
rather high quality and good appear- 
ance and also that you plan your 
plantings so as to have a fairly regu- 
lar supply throughout the season. 
With reference to the buying of 
fruits from a commission house, you 
ean either do this or you can market 
products for your ,neighbors and 
friends. Most of them will be glad to 


"ay you a liberal commission for mar- 


keting their products. By developing 
a co-operative plan of this kind, yoy 
can improve your own market anj 
also be of real service to your neigh. 
bors. 

You should not forget that you cap 
market eggs, poultry, certain dairy 
products, canned fruit and vegetables 
and cured meats of all kinds in 
roadside market. The amount of 
products marketed in some roadside 
markets is surprising. Not long ago 
I heard of a market in Michigan that 
sold over $60,000 worth of fruit last 
year. I heard of another market jp 
another state a short time ago which 
sold more than this. 

Your market should be located at a 
turn in the road or at some point 
where the motorists are inclined to 
slow down. If you can find some 
trees, locate your market near them. 
Construct a building of good appear. 
ance and arrangement and paint it 
attractively. . Provide an easy place 
for turning off the main highway, and 
also arrange plenty of space for park. 
ing. Locate your market on the right 
side of the road as the motorists go 
into town. When motorists are re 
turning to town, they are in a much 
better mood for buying than when 
they are hastily leaving, and further. 
more, it is easier for them to turn off 
at a market on the right side of the 
road than on the left side. 

Advertising is an important matter 
in connection with a roadside market. 
By all means, use signs for some dis- 
tance on both sides of the market so 
motorists will know when they are 
nearing the market. The reading 
should be very short and snappy and 
in large enough letters to be read 
easily. You can undoubtedly use 
local newspaper advertising to ad- 
vantage, especially during times when 
you have large crops to market. 

Keep your prices within reason. 
Many roadside marketers have dam- 
aged - themselves and: the roadside 
marketing idea by charging too high 
prices when they -saw their oppor- 
tunity to collect them. In general, the 
prices should be enough lower than 
the retail prices in the cities to pay 
consumers the cost of going after the 
products. 


-. You-can undoubtedly sell flowers in 


your--market as well as other prod- 
ucts.: -Roses,: peonies, chrysanthe- 
mums and many others will sell well. 
In fact, you should be able to sell 
almost any flower that you can grow 
well. I -would- suggest that you begin 
to- grow a ‘few flowers and gradually 
extend the plantings of those which 
you find you can sell to advantage. 


California View on Rec- 
lamation Projects 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Maca- 
ZINE: I noted with interest the letter 
from Mr. Auvil regarding reclamation 
projects. If anyone has the impression 
that California farmers are wildly en- 
thusiastic about government reclamation 
irrigation projects, someone has mistaken 
the. voice of the politician for the voice 
of the farmer. 

The apologists of government reclama- 
tion, which has resulted in so much grief 
to settlers, so much loss to the taxpayers 
and so.much addition to the agricultural 
surplus, wave the matter aside by saying 
that the value of crops grown on reclama- 
tion projects was only about $60,000,000 
last year, or only about seven-tenths of 
one per cent of the total production. 
Therefore, they claim, the production was 
negligible in lowering the prices of agri- 
cultural products. 

Today everybody, except promoters, 
governmental and private, realize that 
there is an actual agricultural surplus. 
While it‘is doubtless correct that the gov- 
ernment reclamation projects have added 
less than one per cent to the tetal volume 
of agricultural production, A the 
percentage of the surplus?. the pro- 
duction from reclaimed landg may. not be 
more than one per cent of. the total 
volume of production, it is my opinion 
that the production ‘from reclamation 
projects amounts to about 10 per cent of 
the exportable surplus. 
it takes only a small surplus to crash 
prices, so the addition of 10 per cent to 4 
surplus is an important and unwelcome 
addition. —. 

How quickly union labor complains if 
prison-made goods come into competition 
with goods produced by free labor. | 

How patient the farmer is when Uncle 
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sam spends millions of dollars to increase 
agricultural competition. Will Rogers 
says: “It’s sort of funny. Congress has 
peen trying to pass about $250,000,000 to 
help dispose of the agricultural surplus 
and at the same time, on Capitol Hill, 
they have been trying to raise about 
$200,000,000 to build dams to use for cre- 
ating a lot more of agricultural surplus.” 
The California farmer and fruit grower, 
now that his annual returns are figuring 
out mostly in red ink, is just beginning 
to think that maybe governmental boost- 
ing and appropriating of money to in- 
crease competition among farmers is not 
such a grateful miracle after all. 
However, when a big dam is to be built, 
there is a strong California tendency to 
metaphorically tar and feather any citizen 
who questions the advisability. That is 
why the noise of the boosters drowns out 
the modest murmur of the inarticulate 
farmer.—Frank T. Swett, California Pear 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco. 


NSWER: I appreciate very much 
your letter of recent date. The 
contents were particularly interesting. 
it is surprising to receive such an 
opinion from a Californian, for I must 
confess I had the feeling, as a result 
of the publicity which has come out 
of your state, that a great many Cali- 
fornians were favorable toward the 
development of reclamation projects. 
You have brought out a most im- 
portant point. It is true, as you sug- 
gest, that the food products grown in 
reclaimed areas are entirely additions 
to the surplus, which is already a 
serious matter. Viewed in this light, 
the production of reclafmed areas 
must be regarded as a much more 
significant matter than would be in- 
dicated by a consideration of its vol- 
ume only. 

I have begun to feel very strongly 
in the last few years that the condi- 
tion of fruit growers is affected to a 
very marked extent by the condition 
of agriculture in general. When the 
condition of agriculture with respect 
to the great basic food products. is 
favorable, fruit growing is also in a 
favorable condition, and vice versa. 
Of course, [ am aware that the rela- 
tive yields of fruits and general farm 
products in a particular season have 
an important bearing, but aside from 
such influences, the condition of fruit 
growing and agriculture in general 
moves together.. If we can all work 
together to get the government to de- 


‘lay further development of reclama- 


tion projects at present, we will have 
accomplished something really worth 
while in the solution of one important 
factor in the agricultural problem. 





Opposes Further Credit 
Legislation 


ED!TOR, AMERICAN Fruit GRowER 
Macazine: Although we live in 
Minnesota outside the regular fruit 
belt, we find a lot of good advice and 
inspiration in the American FRvit 
GrowER Magazine. All the depart- 
ments are very interesting, and they 
help to widen the knowledge of the 
fruit producer. 

I appreciate your stand for the 
farmer. Any farm measure that has 
for its purpose the granting of more 
credit to farmers is wrong. Legisla- 
tion which will lower the price of 
manufactured articles would probably 
help the farm situation. The eight- 
hour day, the high standard of living 
and all the new inventions that affect 
the living standards of everyone are 
factors that make the farm relief prob- 
lem an immense one. Everyone wants 
to live as comfortably and as high as 
possible. The majority of people live 
only in this life and care little about 
promised rewards in the future life 
and less yet about punishment there.— 
H. Husser, Minnesota. 





Fertilizers for Young 
Peach Orchard 


Editor, American Fruit Grower MaGa- 
ZINE: T have a peach orchard of 2000 trees 
age from one to five years. 

Please give me your best advice on the 
amount of commercial fertilizer 


“to use for trees of different ages. My or- 


chard is growing on black Vvelly land 
a . Ww. x. Geor a. 
NSWER: I rather think that your 
soil is sufficiently rich in potash 
and that you will not need to make ap- 
There may 
be some shortage of phosphorus and 





it may pay you to use acid phosphate 

















FAMOUS EVERYWHERE © 
for Endurance and Thrift 


engine is the largest used in any six selling 
up to $1,000 and all other units are designed 
up to that standard. 


Although lower prices and larger, more 
beautiful bodies by Fisher have created 
wildfire interest on the part of new thou- 


sands of buyers— 


—the worldwide success of today’s Pon- 
tiac Six is largely based on those two great 
fundamentals which made it the most pop- 
ular car of its type ever introduced. And 
those two fundamentals are endurance and 


thrift! 


You can drive your Pontiac Six all day 
long at full throttle speed—because from 
headlamps to stop light the car is constructed 
to endure the most pitiless uses—because its 


Coupe .. 


Spon: Reet? 976: 1 situa 995 


You can travel rough and rutty roads in 


perfect confidenc 
the car was proved by three years testing on 
the great General Motors Proving Ground. 


use every detail of 


And when vou have occasion to check 
back on upkeep costs, you will be amazed. 


For the Pontiac Six was designed to deliver 


quality six-cylinder transportation at the 
lowest cost in history. And it wouldn’t be 
winning its present success, if that were not 


the case! 
; De Luxe De Luxe 
°775 — $835 nae Sedan $975 a Delivery’ 760 
ivery e 
Chassis . . . 585 Panel Delivery 770 


pone Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum 


dling charges. 


Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 


PONTIAC SIX | 





or steamed bone meal. I suggest that 
you make some trial applications of 
about 500 pounds to the acre and see 
whether the applications do any good. 
If ther prove worth while, you can 
then apply more phosphorus. 

It is quite likely that nitrogen is 
lacking in your soil. You can supply 
this by using either nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, The nitrate is 
somewhat quicker in action, though 
in practice the sulphate seems to give 
equally satisfactory results. Many 
fruit growers decide which one to use 
on the basis of cost of the nitrogen. 
Nitrate of soda contains about 15 to 
16 per cent of nitrogen and sulphate of 
ammonia contains about 20 to 21 per 
cent. You can determine the relative 
cost of the nitrogen from these figures 
and the cost of the materials. In re- 


gard to the amount, I suggest that you 
use about one-fourth pound for each 
year of age of the trees. A four-year- 
old tree, for instance, would require 
one pound. Pulverize the fertilizer 
and spread it around under the 
branches. There is no need of ap- 
plying it close to the trunks. The 
feeding roots are out under the 
branches. Some growers disk or cul- 


_tivate the fertilizer into the ground, 


and this is advisable on rolling land. 
However, many growers, especially on 
fairly level land, allow rains or natural 
soil moisture to bring about abgorp- 
tion of the fertilizer. Nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia should be ap- 
plied early in the spring, about the 
time the buds are beginning to swell. 

Another way to supply nitrogen is 
to grow legume crops, such as clovers, 


alfalfa, soybeans, cowpeas, vetch, etc. 
These take nitrogen from the air and 
store it in the soil. They also supply 
organic matter when turned under, 
which is highly essential. It is a 
good thing to grow a legume crop 
every year or two in the late summer 
and plow it down the following spring. 
During the early part of the season, it 
is usually best to cultivate when a 
crop is being produced, as the trees 
need all the moisture available. How- 
ever, after the crop is ripened, a leg- 
ume crop can readily be grown. In 
view of the long falls of your section, 
you should have no trouble in keeping 
up a good supply of nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter by the growing of cover 
crops in the late summer and fali, and 
I suggest you make a practice of grow- 
ing them, 































5 ee cannot build up your 
flock of poultry from a bet- 
ter foundation than on that of 
the quality, health and vigor of 


Smith Hatched 
_ Chicks 


ee 
oxygen to every egg 

its forced draft of incuba- 
tion than any of incubator. 
That’s why Smith Hatched Chicks 
are better, that’s why so many 
hatcherymen have built their success 
on Smith performance. 
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Kill All Flies! ™2% 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
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can’t spill or tip over; 
will not a 1 or injure 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS * Brookiyn N.Y: 











Cherry Scions Received 
from Germany 


ASHIPMENT of the Hartz Bird 
cherry scions has been ‘received 
from Germany by the Division of 
Pomology of the University of Calli- 
fornia, to be used for experimental 
purposes. These scions will be used as 
a foundation for building up a quant- 
ity of material to test out for resis- 
tance to various trunk diseases, the 
variety being supposedly very resis- 
tant to such diseases as gummosis as 
well as to sunburn. The variety 
seems to be nothing more than a Maz- 
zard type. It is also claimed that the 
roots are long lived and quite hardy. 
—M. J. Heppner, University of Cali- 
fornia. 





No Argument There 


Wife (teasingly)—Do you know, 
George, you looked awfully foolish 
’ when you proposed to me? 
George—Well, very likely I was. 





How to Care for Frosted 
Grapevines 


By J. R. Cooper 
University of Arkansas 
WitH the grape crop for this season 
in the Concord grape area nearly 
a total loss, the question of treatment 
of vineyards during the following sea- 
son arises. 

We must not, in the face of the 
present loss, overlook the fact that 
next year’s crop is also partially in- 
volved. To insure @ good crop next 
year, we must provide the proper kind 
and amount of fruiting wood. There 
is some danger that, if the vines do 
not receive some attenticn in the way 
of pruning following this heavy freeze, 
we may not have a good supply of the 
right kind of wood. Where the new 
shoets have been only partially killed 
back the chances are that new growth 
will arise from every node. There 
may be so many of these new shoots 
that none of them will attain suffi- 
cient size to afford good fruiting wood 
for next year. In such cases if no 
fruit remains, one of two treatments 
seems necessary. 

One method is to go over the vine- 
yard and snap off all of the new 
shoots. The present. shoots have 
arisen from the largest of two or three 
buds found at every node or joint of 
the cane and in most cases a sec- 
ondary bud remains at the base of 
the young shoot. Where the shoots are 
snapped off, this secondary bud, if 
uninjured, will throw out a new shoot 
and may produce a small crop of 
grapes. Where this operation has 
been performed relatively early in the 
season, 15 to 20 per cent of a crop 
has resulted. This late in the sea- 
son, however, the value of this pro- 
cedure from the standpoint of a crop 
this year is more questionable. It 
will, however, insure good fruiting 
wood for another year. These shoots 
can be removed to the best advantage 
by taking hold of them close to the 
union of the cane and _ pushing 
sharply to one side. If the force is 
applied backward, there is danger of 
injury to the secondary bud. 

The other method, and one which 
will be less expensive than snapping 
off new shoots, consists merely of cut- 
ting back old canes, leaving three or 
four of the present shoots on each 
shortened cane. New shoots will arise 
from these present shoots if they are 
not entirely killed, and from second- 
ary buds. These will furnish plenty of 
wood for next year but they will lessen 
the chances for fruit production from 
secondary buds. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that the chances 
for fruit production from secondary 
buds will be very low this late in the 
season. The vines should not be too 
heavily cut back, because if only a 
few shoots arise, the growth will be so 
vigorous that only bull canes will re- 
sult. From the standpoint of fruiting 
wood for next year, this second 
method is believed to be superior to 
the first in that more fruiting wood 
will be produced close to the trunk. 
In case the new shoots are frozen 
back almost to the cane there will be 
no. necessity of doing anything in the 
way of snapping shoots or cutting 
back, since, in such cases, the only 
new growth that will occur will be 
from the secondary buds. Where suf- 
ficient fruit remains to warrant such 
procedure, the shoots should be left. 
From the standpoint of vineyard 
sanitation, at least one good spray 
with Bordeaux mixture should be 
given after the plants begin to re- 
cover. No change should be made in 
early cultivation unless the very early 
cultivation be made more thorough. 
However, thorough cultivation need 
not extend quite so far in the season 
as with a good crop on the vines. As 
a matter of fact, it may be found ad- 
vantageous to stop cultivation sooner 
in some vineyards, at least, in order 
to check growth. If it is apparent that 
vines are making too much growth, 
they may be checked to some extent 
by planting a cover crop in the vine- 
yard that will compete for water. If, 
on the other hand, there is insufficient 
growth, cultivation should extend 





later in the season, 
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"THE DIRECTOR of a co-operative 
aecupies a position of responsibility 
and liability. The directors possess 
all the powers that the association 
has under the law. These powers 
are exetuted by the officers, agents 
and employees, but the “constitution” 
for their acts is the board of directors. 
The directors determine directly or in- 
directly the acts, plans and methods 
to be performed or followed. 

The directors are responsible for 
supervising the activities of the asso- 
ciation in a fundamental way. Neg- 
ligence may fender them liable on ac- 
count thereof. The directors of an 
association are not insurers of its 
success, but they must use reasonable 
care in conducting the business. 

Directors cannot fix salaries or com- 
pensation for themselves unless au- 
thorized by the articles of incorpora- 
tion, by-laws, or the statute under 
which the organization is organized. 
Such power is possessed by the mem- 
bers only. The directors and officers 
are presumed to act without compen- 
sation unless provision for compensat- 
ing them has been made. If any of 
them work regularly for the associa- 
tion in matters not involving their 
time as directors or officers, it is as- 
sumed that reasonable compensation 
will be paid them. 

In order to bind an association, the 
directors must act at a regular or 
special meeting called for the purpose. 
A majority of the directors acting in 
a board meeting that is illegal for any 
reason cannot bind the association. 
Action taken at an illegal meeting 
may be adopted and ratified at a later 
legal meeting, but directors who were 
not notified of a board meeting can- 
not later waive the failure to give 
notice or concur in action taken at 
the illegal meeting so as to bind the 
association. If a director receives 
notice and fails to attend the meeting, 
his absence does not affect_ action 
taken if a qualified quorum was pres- 
ent. 

In the absence of a statutory charter 
or by-law provision, a quorum consists 
of the majority of the directors who 
are not personally interested in the 
subject before the board. If the ma- 
jority do not attend a duly called 
meeting, any business conducted is 
void. Directors cannot vote by proxy, 
but if a qualified quorum is present, 
a majority may exercise any powers 
of the directors. If one of the di- 
rectors whose presence is necessary 
to constitute a quorum is disqualified 
because of his personal interest, any 
action of the body is void. 

In some states if a director votes 
upon a proposition which is adopted 
in which he has a personal interest, 
the action may be set aside even 
though the resolution might have been 
adopted without the vote of the inter- 
ested director. 

If a director acts on a magter in 
which he has a personal interest, the 
court will not inquire as to whether 
he acted fairly or unfairly but will 
hold that he may not, as a director, 
deal with himself. Directors and of- 
ficers of any corporation may be com- 
pelled to account for gifts, gratuities 
or bonuses received by them from 
persons having business relations with 
the association. The object of this 
is to keep the judicial judgment of a 
director free from any suggestion of 
personal interest. 

In some states if directors fail to 
file the report required, they are per- 
sonally liable to creditors. Directors 
should ascertain the duties and lia- 
bilities imposed upon them and should 
govern their actions accordingly. They. 





should familiarize themselves not only 
with the co-operative statute of their 
state, but with the constitution and 
the general statutes of the state as 
well.—Abdstract from article in Agri. 
cultural Co-operation by L.' 8. Hui. 
bert. 





FIrtTy PER CENT of the farmers’ 
business associations in the United 
States engage to some extent in co. 
operative buying. Some of them are 
formed exclusively for that purpose, 
although the majority buy commod.- 
ities simply as a side-line, their main 
function being co-operative selling. 
Co-operative purehasing was reported 
by 5386 associations last year, accord- 
ing to reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of 
this number 62 per cent bought feeds: 
47 per cent, fuel; 30 per cent, con- 
containers; 20 per cent, seeds; 19 per 
cent, fertilizer; 15 per cent, building 
materials; 13 per cent, fencing mate- 
rial; 11 per cent, implements and 
machinery; seven per cent, hardware; 
five per cent, spray materials; and 
30 per cent handled miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Purchasing activities are not con- 
fined to the co-operatives of any par- 
ticular section of the country. The 


_ largest percentage of co-operatives 


engaged in purchasing, however, is 
found in Maryland, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Ohio, Nebraska, Pennsylvania 
and North Dakota. More than 60 per 
cent of the associations in these states 
purchase supplies for their. members, 

The associations in -New England 
and the middle Atlantic states bought 
largely feeds and fertilizers, and the 
associations in the south Atlantic 
states, fertilizers and seeds. Those in 
the north central states bought feeds 
and fuel largely, and those in the 
Pacific Coast states, containers, in- 
cluding barrels, baskets, bags, crates 
and fruit packages. 

By commodity groups, the per- 
centage of associations reporting co- 
operative buying were as follows: 
grain associations, 86 per cent; fruits 
and vegetables, 58 per cent; forage 
crops, 50 per cent; poultry and poul- 
try products, 39 per cent; wool, 34 
per cent; cotton and cotton products, 
27 per cent; livestock, 23 per cent; 
dairy products, 18 per cent; nuts, 13 
per cent; and tobacco, eight per cent. 





A NEW IDEA in co-operative mar- 
keting is apparently going to be 
tried out in the Shenandoah-Cumber- 
land apple belt, which comprises ter- 
ritory of four states. The proposed 
plan calls for the setting up of an 
overlord or dictator for the marketing 
of apples from this section. The plan 
will be comparable to the dictator- 
ship of Judge Landis over baseball 
and that of Will Hayes over the mov- 
ing picture industry. 

“The ‘apple czar,’ under the pro- 
posals advanced, would operate from 
an office central in the belt, and all 
quotations and all sales, made by ex: 
changes and individual salesmen, 
would be passed through his office. 
Quotations would be set in the first 
place at frequent intervals. $y a ‘0U0- 
tation committee, of men who know 
the situation. These wold ‘be fol- 
lowed rigidly by the salesmen, which 
would tend heavily to abolish the 
ruinous price cutting among the var- 
fous sales agencies in the past. The 
dictator would make use of all pos- 
sible means in studying the markets 
of this country and the world, and 
would have some power in regulating 
and directing shipments of fruit, s0 
that markets would not be flooded, 
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glutted and ruined, as they sometimes 
are under the present headless ‘sys- 
tem.’ 

“The various sales organizations 
would lay their books fully before the 
director-general, according to the 
plan, and would be given preference 
in dealing with their old-established 
customer. The director-general and 
bis activities would be financed by 
the sales organizations themselves, 
through a tax of one, two, or three per 
cent of their commissions. 

“The proposal to substitute this plan 
temporarily for the much more labor= 
ious building of a true co-operative 
through the forming of locals and, on 
top of these a central sales exchange, 
was advanced by Director Nat T. 
Frame, of the extenson division of 
West Virginia University, with the 
plain statement that it was being ad- 
vanced because of the realization that 
the more thoroughgoing co-operative 
structure could not be erected inside 
of, possibly, the next five years; that 
some immediate action was necessary 
to prevent a repetition of disastrous 
marketing happenings of past years; 
and that this promised to do consid- 
erable good.” 





Not LONG AGO we announced that 
the United States apple and peach 
grades had been adopted in Indiana. 
Following this step, a new association, 
called the “Hoosier Apple and Peach 
Growers, Inc.,” was organized at a 
meeting of interested growers held in 
Indianapolis on March 29. 

At present, six of Indiana’s largest 
commercial orchards are represented 
in the new company. They include 
the orchards of the Laurel Orchard 
Company, Laurel; D. B. Johnson and 
Son, Mooresville; Hobbs-Hawkins Or- 
chard Company, Mitchell; Holmes 
Brothers, Mitchell; Hall Orchard Com- 
pany, Seymour; and A. F. Bentley, 
Paoll. 

The company will use two copy- 
righted brands, one for apples and 
one for peaches. All fruit sold under 
either of these brands must be packed 
according to the rules of the organiza- 
tion and shall be federal inspected. 
It is intended to furnish consumers 
@ guaranteed quality pack. 

Negotiations are in progress with a 
large commission firm for the estab- 
lishment of a central sales agency. 
The brands of the association will be 
advertised by means of a small levy 
placed on each bushel sold. The lead- 
ers of the association hope that be- 
fore long the greater part of the fruit 
grown in Indiana will be sold 
through the new organization. 


HE FINAL settlement for the 1926 

apricot crop has been made by the 
California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association. The net income from the 
sale of fruit was $1,195,626 and the 
income from the sale of pits was $56,- 
741. The expenses of ntarketing the 
fruit and pits were: fruit, $118,363; 
pits, $5051. 
the fruit sales amounted to $1,077,263, 
and the growers’ share of the pit sales 
amounted to $51,689, making a total 
growers’ credit of $1,128,952... Deduc- 
tions were made from the growers’ 
credits for the expenses of issuing 
the Sunsweet Standard, for an asso- 
ciation allowance of three per cent, 
and for the retirement of preferred 
stock for the Growers’ Packing and 
Warehousing Association, Inc., for 
which common stock was issued to 
the -members. These deductions 
amounted to $50,283. Since advanced 
Payments had already been made to 
growers for both fruits and pits, the 
final payments amounted to $246,494. 





G REROR “has two kinds of co-opera- 

“tives, “agricultural and urban, ac- 
cording: t@ a recent consular report. 
On GumeS0, 1926, there were 5103 co- 
operatives ih the country, of which 


- 4060 were agricultural and 1043 urban. 


Most of the sales organizations han- 
died raisins, tobacco and olives, while 
among the productive associations 
olive oil, wine and dairy products are 
the leading products handled. 

Previous to 1914, there was little 
co-operative activity. in Greece, In 
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WW: ARE eager to have you ride in the Chrysler 
“50” and drive it, fully confident that the 
moment you compare it with any car approximat- 
ing its own price—you will not fail to choose the 


Chrysler “50”. 


In speed, acceleration and economy, as well as in 
trimness of appearance, the sweeping superiority 
of the Chrysler “50” over the other cars in its price 





Chrysler “50” Features 


50 miles and more an hour; 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; 


25 miles to the gallon; 
Full-sized, with 


BUILT AS 


ampleseating 
capacity for adult passengers; 





motor car manufacturers. 


est othiing at its price. 


ONLY 


, 9 

Coupe $750; Coach $780; Roadster (with rumble seat) $795; 

Sedan $830; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 

time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. All 

Chrysler cars have the additional protection against theft of 
the Fedco System of numbering. 


CHRYSLER ‘50° 


CHRYSLER 


field is one of the reasons why public preference 
has—within the past eight months—shot Chrysler 
forward to fourth place among the world’s greatest 


In its characteristic Chrysler fleetness and dash, its 
smoothness throughout its entire speed range, its 
economy, its full-sized roominess for adult passen- 
gers, its smartness of line and coloring, indisputable 
value proclaims the “50” as far and away the great- 


v 





BUILDS 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 





that year, the co-operative law was 
passed, and since then the govern- 
ment has encouraged and supported 
the co-operative movement. General 
supervision and control of the associa- 
tions is maintained. The consular re- 
port states that “the idea of mutual 
help and liability among the members 
of the associations is day by day im- 
proving, without, however, yet having 
reached the desired level, with good 
prospects for the future.” 





‘THe THREE RIVERS Growers’ As- 
sociation of Kennewick, Wash., 
conducted business to the amount of 
$264,365 for the year ending Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. Shipments consisted 
of strawberries, cherries and a num- 
ber of vegetables. Of the f. o. b. net 
sales, growers received $228,935, or 
86.6 per cent. 





"THE ORANGE County Berry Grow- 
ers’ Association of Paoli, Ind., was 
organized early this spring as a result 
of the efforts of E. H. Ross, county 
agricultural agent. Approximately 200 
acres of strawberries were planted by 


, 


members of the association this sea- 
son. Most of the plantings are of the 
Premier variety. 

When the berries come into bear- 
ing next season, they will be pooled 
in carlot shipments. The industry 
will be a new one for the county, and 
the growers are putting every effort 
into the enterprise ip the determina- 
tion to make it a success. 





NEW CO-OPERATIVE called the 

California Fig Exchange has been 
organized for the purpose of develop- 
ing markets for fresh figs. It is pro- 
posed to standardize the product as to 
quality, pack and containers, to reduce 
the cost of picking, packing and ship- 
ping and to develop new markets. All 
fig growers are being asked to be- 
come members of the organization. 
In some sections of the fig producing 
area, efforts are on foot to organize 
the growers in local units. 





E&*Pt now has 141 agricultural co- 
operatives with 10,807 members as 
a result of the law passed in 1923 to 
facilitate the spread of the movement 
to safeguard its interests. 





Under the plan being followed, the 
co-operative inspectors in the promis- 
ing districts have held open air meet- 
ings explaining to the growers the ad- 
vantage of co-operation and acquaint- 
ing them with its ideals and its possi- 
bilities. The growers are told defi- 
nitely in language they can understand 
how a co-operative can be started and 
operated. Additional visits are made 
to the same districts if sufficient in- 
terest is shown. When the growers 
desire to organize, the inspectors aid 
them in getting their organization 
started and in placing it in successful 
operation. 





"THERE are about 500 local co-opera- 
tives in Michigan, according to fig- 
ures collected in a recent survey made 
by the Michigan State College. There 
are about 140 livestock associations, 
130 grain associations, 100 fruit and 
vegetable associations, about 70 dairy 
product associations and 40 associa- 
tions operating co-operative stores. 
These co-operatives serve about 90,- 
000 shareholders and members and 
about 60,000 non-members within the 
state. 































































Everyone says this 
isthe best bag ever 
made for peach pick- 
ing. Not possible to 
bruise the fruit. 
Simply let down front apron chute as shown and empty 
fruit into baskets without removing from shoulder. 
Shoulder strap adjustable and fits perfectly. Weil bal- 
anced and easy to carry. Pick more fruit in less time. 
Send for yours now. Dealers write for proposition. 
Mailed Postpaid, $2.00 Each 


BARKER MFG. CO., ?”8 53; Clinton 4ve- 
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STANDARD ENGINE COMPANYX/¥7io 
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. Eastern Sales 
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Summer Pruning the 
Peach Tree 


With proper treatment, young 
peach trees should be large 
enough to produce some fruit by the 
third season. However, the fruit 
bearing wood will be limited to the 
well lighted portions. of the tree. For 
this reason unless summer pruning 
has been done, these first fruits are 
usually found only on the “hangers” 
or low branches and other parts of the 
tree that happen to be exposed to the 
sunlight. 

Even though the center of the trees 
has been opened up by dormant prun- 
ing, the center and top will usually 
be a mass of branches and foliage by 
the last of June. One can readily see 
that strong fruit buds cannot be 
formed under such conditions. In 
order to- remedy this, the heavy 
growth in the center and top should 
be thinned out. This will allow light 
to penetrate throughout the tree and 
encourage the development of vigor- 
ous buds in the lower half of the tree. 

Ordinarily one systematic thinning 
the latter part of June will suffice but 
in some cases a second treatment 
may be necessary about three or four 
weeks later. This treatment is usu- 
ally needed especially during the sec- 
ond, third and fourth growing seasons. 

Older trees that have suffered the 
loss of the crop this year, may need 
a little thinning in the tops this sum- 
mer, especially if they have been 
headed back very much. 

It should be remembered that this 
summer pruning is merely a supple 
ment to the dormant pruning. It 
would, therefore, be very unwise to 
do a great amount of pruning at this 
time in an attempt to shape up trees 
that received no dormant pruning 
whatever. This summer pruning 
should, in any case, be confined to a 
systematic thinning of the new growth. 
—Hoosier Horticulture. 





Report on Tractor 
Manufacture 


A BULLETIN recently issued by the 
Bureau of Census shows that dur- 
ing 1925, a total of 167,650 tractors of 
all kinds were manufactured in the 
United States. Of this number, 122,- 
198 were sold in the United States, 
and 45,981 were exported. 

Of the tractors manufactured, 158,- 
037 were of the wheeled type, 6060 
were of the track-laying or caterpillar 
type, 3456 were motor cultivators, in- 
cluding garden tractors, and 97 were 
steam traction engines. 





Monthly Market Review 


"THE FOLLOWING summary of the 
fruit marketing situation was fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on May 10: 

“Frost, rain, drought and flood have 
upset conditions in many parts of the 
trucking region. The season is no 
longer to be considered especially 
early except in the South. Damage 
of various kinds set the crops back 
one to.three weeks in certain sections. 
Early estimates of the strawberry 
crop in mid-season states were cut 
about one-third and potatoes one-fifth. 

“Prices made a stronger showing 
with the progress of the season. Some 
lines are higher than a year ago. 
Others appear low compared with the 
late season like 1926, but when placed 
beside those of 1925, an early season, 
most lines are selling higher than 
they were two years ago. Earliness 
has its favorable effect in extending 
the time for distribution and tending 
to prevent gluts in mid-season. 


Berry Shipments Heavy 

“Strawberry shipments continued 
much larger than they were last May. 
Many early states, including Florida, 
Texas, Alabama and North Carolina, 
greatly exceed last year’s total. hut 
Louisiana fell behind the 1926 figures 
considerably. The April and early 
May price range of 15 to 25 cents 
wholesale quart basis covered the 
bulk of mid-season’s sales of good 
fruit. Some berries sell below 10 
cents and a few as high as 35 cents, 
but the general range has been about 
half that of the late spring of 1926. 
Floods, rain and frost damaged some 
mid-season supplies and cut the .ex- 
pected production about one-third in 
11 states from Alabama, north to New 
Jersey and west to Arkansas and 
Missouri. This would bring the total 
May and early June output down to 
abéut that of a year ago and would 
tend to improve the price outlook 
from the standpoint of producers. 


Apples Ending Fairly Well 

“Shipments of apples are running 
about 20 per cent lighter than a year 
ago, the decreases being mainly in 
northwestern stock. Late boxed varie- 
ties sell a little higher than last sea- 
sony with tops about $2 for Winesaps 
at shipping points. Eastern barreled 
apples in first-class condition from 
New York and Virginia sell close to 
last season’s prices at $3 to $4 per bar- 
rel in the cities; some as high as $5 
to $6, and much rather poor stock be- 
low $3. Foreign business is light but 
some rather high prices were quoted 
recently in British and German mar- 
kets for the small quantities of best 
varieties offered in good condition. 
Spells of frosty weather seem to have 
reduced the set of the coming crop 
considerably in the South and West. 
It is doubtful whether much damage 
has occurred as yet in the northeast- 
ern apple region. The early prospect 
for pears and cherries seems rather 
unfavorable in some early and mid- 
season districts.” 





Large Test Orchard Set Out 
in California 


wit is probably one of the larg- 
est plantings of deciduous fruits 
ever set out for testing the different 
types of rootstocks used in California 
has been completed by the Division of 
Pomology of the. University of Cali- 
fornia. Begun three years ago, the 
plantings have been carried forward 
as rapidly as possible, some 3000 trees 
now being in place. 

In this planting, all the known com- 
mercial rootstocks have been used, as 
well as many new promising stocks, 
budded with the varieties commonly 
used upon them. The affinity between 
stock and scion will,be studied in an 
effort to determine the best combina- 
tions for the commercial orchards of 
the state. Information on breakage, 
unions, growth, resistance to disease, 
ete., will be gathered from the ob- 
servations made in this planting, for 
the use of the California fruit grower. 
—M. J. Heppner, University of Cali- 
fornia, 
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MPROVED METHODS of merchan- 

dising northwestern prunes are 
needed if producers are to receive fair 
returns in the face of a steadily in- 
creasing crop, in the opinion of De- 
partment of Agriculture economists. 

The department’s survey, made 
through the recently created Division 
of Co-operative Marketing, was con- 
ducted at the request of producers, 
co-operative associations, and other 
interested agencies, and related espe- 
cially to the so-called Italian type 
prune grown in the states of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Department representatives  inter- 
viewed wholesalers, retailers, and con- 
sumers in 29 cities in a study of con- 
sumer demand which showed, among 
other things, that consumers, except 
those of the Jewish race, do not know 
that there is more than one. kind of 
prune. Prunes are “just prunes” to 
most people. There is a marked dif- 
ference between the [Italian type, 
which has a tart flavor, and the Cali- 
fornia sweet prune. 

The trend of prune production has 
been markedly upward in California 
and the Northwest during the past 25 
years. Available statistics show that 
if the trees already planted are allowed 
to come into full bearing, the average 
annual production of prunes in the 
United States may be 20 to 25 per cent 
greater than at present in six or eight 
years. 

The trend of prices to growers has 
been distinctly downward, and many 
producers are not receiving satisfac- 
tory returns for their labor. Available 
information as to production trends 
and market demand indicates there 
probably will be little, if any, marked 
increase in the general level of prices 
for prunes from Oregon and Washing- 
ton over those prevailing in recent 
years, unless some means of increasing 
the demand for these prunes can be 
found. 

Department economists declare that 
lack of full confidence on the part of 
wholesale and retail distributors in 
the quality of prunes from Oregon and 
Washington indicates the necessity for 
further improvement and for standard- 
ization of quality. The efforts of 
growers and packers should be supple- 
mented, if necessary, by state legisla- 
tion which would authorize inspection 
and standardization of the product. 

In planning a program to extend the 
knowledge of prunes from Oregon and 
Washington among consumers and the 
trade, growers must take into con- 
sideration the lack of uniformity in 
the size of the crop from year to year; 
the relatively small supply of these 
prunes as compared with California 
prunes, and the-difficulty of the aver- 
age consumer in distinguishing be- 
tween the two products. Such a pro- 
gram, however, calling attention to 
the preduct and teaching the public 
the methods of preparing Italian 
prunes, should aid in creating con- 
sumer recognition for the product. 

Other practices recommended by the 
department are the careful growing 
and delivery of prunes of a uniform 
quality, regularity of supply and co- 
operation among growers. Between 35 
and 40 per cent of the northwestern 
prune crop is handled by farmers’ 
co-operative marketing associations, 
which, according to the economists, 
should form the nucleus of a well- 
organized production and merchan- 
dizing plan. Better prune prices will 
be gradual, and significant from a 
long-time point of view rather than 
for the immediate future. 

Prune growers to whom the returns 
of recent years have mot been satis- 





factory, and who find it difficult to 
effect these improvements, says the de. 
partment, should consider whether 
there are other farming alternatives tg 
which they can turn with profit. 

Detailed results of the department's 
survey have been published in Depart. 
ment Circular 416-C, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





| RESPONSE to the above investi. 
gation, a convention of prune grow. 
ers of the Northwest is to be held June 
28 and 29 at Corvallis, Ore. The meet. 
ing is being called by the Oregon 
Agricultural College with the object 
of formulating a program of action 
with reference to organization and 
marketing. It is hoped that as a re. 
sult of this meeting, some practical 
benefits will follow the investigation. 
Delegates to the convention will be 
chosen by the growers of each dis. 
trict at meetings to be arranged. 





HE LAW recently passed in Mis. 

souri for the regulation of commis. 
sion merchants has been upheld by the 
supreme court of that state. Certain 
commission merchants in Kansas City 
endeavored to enjoin the state market- 
ing commissioner from enforcing this 
act. After an exhaustive trial, in 
which the points at issue were re- 
viewed from every: standpoint, the 
court decided that the act was not un- 
constitutional, and-it was therefore 
upheld in all of its provisions. 





HE NEW JERSEY Department of 

Weights and Measures has notified 
growers that the use of 30-quart 
crates as containers is illegal. The 
warning has been issued as a result 
of the use of short bushel packages 
by farmers in certain localities. The 
department is recommending the use 
of 20-quart containers for tomatoes. 





BOSTon is the next large city which 
will soon have a new produce 
terminal. It is being constructed by 
the Boston and Maine Railway in its 
Rutherford yards and will be ready 
for occupancy August 1. It will be 
called the Fruit and Vegetable Auction 
Terminal. 

The new terminal will have every 
convenience for efficient and prompt 
handling of products. Besides having 
every facility for the accommodation 
of the business of the 300 produce 
merchants of the city, the new plant 
will be provided with means for ex- 
pansion and growth sufficient to meet 
all future needs. 

The central feature will be a fire- 
proof building 600 feet long and 90 
feet wide. There will be two stories 
on the administration end and a dis- 
play room and distributing shed be- 
yond. There will be two large auction 
rooms on the seeond floor. The lower 
floor will contain a printing depart- 
ment, a restaurant and administrative 
offices. The second building is a re 
built shed of large size which is being 
brought up-to-date in every respect. 

The new terminal plant was planned 
following a careful study of produce 
terminals in other cities, The four 
tracks at-the main buildings will have 
a capacity of 65 cars at one: time.-The 
most modern equipment will be used 
for rapid and efficient unloading. AD 
80-foot concrete driveway adjoining 
the main display and distributing shed 
will provide ample room for trucks. 

With the new juice grape yards 
and house adjacent to the main build- 
ing, there will be a concentration of 
terminal facilities for perishable 
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products that will be superior to any- 
nian that has previously existed in 
Boston. 

The new terminal is part of the 
$4,000,000 improved Boston terminal 
system being constructed by the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railway. The facilities 
of the auction terminal will be co- 
ordinated with the new arrangement. 





gies the strawberry crop is now 
moving in large quantities in sev- 
eral parts of the country, the origin 
and destination of the shipments will 
be interesting to many growers and 
shippers. The following tables, which 
were recently issued by the United 
States .Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, give an excellent summary of 
the sources and destinations of straw- 
perry shipments for the United States 
as a whole: 


The traffic in raisins has been par- 
ticularly interesting. Exports of this 


. product have shown a steady increase 


each year without the temporary re- 
cessions that occurred in the case of 
each of the other fruits This growth 
has occurred notwithstanding the de- 
termined campaign which has been 
conducted to increase the consumption 
of dominion grown fruits in Great 
Britain, which is the most important 
market for American raisins 

The gains made by the other dried 
fruits in 1926 were to be expected in 
view of the short crops of 1925 The 
low production of prunes in France, 
together with a normal crop in Yugo- 
slavia, had considerable effect in cre- 
ating a satisfactory demand for the 
fruit in Great Britain 

The following table gives the exports 
of dried fruits as a whole to various 








CARLOT SHIPMENTS OF STRAWBERRIES 
Approx. ship- 








, State ping season. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925 1926 

Early— 

‘Alabama buWdeacsebecucecuas Apr. 1-June 10 460 693 408 421 440 
EE ce wh Ganbases sacceaes Jan. 1-May 31 322 =: 1,038 587 668 309 
I 5 <4 idpcaroy 05's inten Mar. 1--May 31 1,576 1,678 1,865 1,076 2,342 
0 eee ..- Apr. 1--May 31 89 141 108 54 53 
pe eee Mar. 15-May 25 9 59 21 45 

en es 2,456 3,609 3,044 2,240 3,189 

Second Early— 
SE Sah. s parensaed se ct ckce Apr. 20--June 10 2,165 1,342 1,613 993 1,295 
CE nit ne nse 0400 60b0ns Apr. 1--Sept. 15 201 226 191 130 104 
NOPE COMTOMGR. . 2.6 6csevaes Apr. 19-May 31 1,101 1,668 2,046 1,634 1,252 
SOUG. CTOMMR. 2. ec cecccoces Apr. 20-May 20 60 70 44 22 
Tennessee: Apr. 25--June 15 

EE noe resales sens cue 1,038 1,172 842 553 305 

pol Dantes ¢debacedoetaowe —_ = LY > 
eae ee Mii denis 6 

Oe See 851 712 «1,417 745 799 

Norfolk section. :.......... 829 481 50: 504 488 

Total second early........ 8,789 7,768 8,741 5,687 5,213 

intermediate— May 15-3 os 

ay 15-June $40 924 1,307 472 671 

May 15--June 20 260 224 295 247 

May 15--June 20 §1 26 24 29 52 

May 25-June 20 73 82 113 37 49 

June 1--June 30 19 20 

May 15--June 15 772 827 467 312 6 

May i5Juneis ses “are asp hte | haat 

’ 1,49 1,434 

May 15-June 15 274 187 402 126 207 

5,975 - 5,077 - 5,865 3,880 4,636 

June J-July 10 640 408 554 39 155 

ge. rere “June 1-July 15 : 

Rs eS June 1-June 30 * ~ * aed - 
OreGon ....seecseccccesceece June 1-June 30 141 115 39 57 39 
Pemnaylvanid ....ccccccccece June 1--June 30 9 9 27 9 
WEE siiaccesscco5 sans June 1.-July 15 188 177 39 “42 17 
WIRCONRIN 2i ii gesccdcc cece June 10-July 15 84 151 * 183 27 34 

oe SET Peer ee e 1412 #21169 1198 Ses 492 

Other states not included above met as 1.3% bs 7 = 

Total United Stet OB. oo es Fe eeie’ 18,761 17,804 18,973 12,246 13,652 


CARLOT UNLOADS OF STRAWBER- 


RIES AT PROMINENT MARKETS. 

Market. 1923. 1924. 1925. =. a. 
Baltimore ... ..... 277 194 
Boston ...... ,127. 1,237 856 338 1, rd 
Buffalo ...... 262 338° 219 295 278 
Chicago. ..... 1,696 1,809 942°1,526 1,493 
Cincinnati ..: 559 355 282. 384 
Cleveland ... 393 349 279. 320 
Columbus ... 179 192 154° 168 
Denver ..:... 83 103 87 
Detroit 548 550. 478 497 
Indianapolis... 192 178 133 1 
Kansas City. 129. 146 124 +136 








340 
260 
145 
89 
413 
129 
: 145 
Louisville ... 92 75 44 70. 7 
Milwaukee .. 226 213- 157 192 °° 197 
Minneapolis.. 246 228 184 
ewark ..... 193 262 144 124 
New York 2,507 2,537 2,005 1,625 2,168 
ee 1 86-117 10 
Philadelphia. . 750 691 455 363 665 
Pittsburgh .. 516 458 285 360 405 
Providence .. 184 240 134 4150 177 
St. Louis..... 277 229 130 171 202 
St. Paul.. 130 152 86 96 116 
Toledo ....... 0 170 94 108 133 
Washington... 62 71 61 63 
Total 24 
cities ......10,640 10,986 7,607 8,291 9,368 





"THE EXPORT trade in dried fruits: 
during 1926 was the. largest since 
the war, according to an article by 


R. S Hollingshead in the April issue of . 


Commerce Reports. The exports for 
1926 exceeded in value those of 1924. 
The following table gives the exports 
in pounds of the most important dried 
fruits for the past three years, to- 


gether with the percentage changes in 


trade in each product, using 1925 as a 
base The value of each product for 
1926 ig = shown: 


“ 


ahs _/ UNITED STATES EXPORTS 








foreign countries during the past three 
years: 
UNITED STATES. EXPORTS. OF ALL 
CLASSES OF DRIED FRUITS, 
BY COUNTRIES 
{In thousands of pounds] 


Per cent 
ehange 
| iaara from 
«.,. 1924.. 1925. . 1926. ~~ 
united Kingdom bn 365 86,071 94,009 + 9 
OS Peer 986 52,232 002 +18. j 


= iS $9°606 41,068 24,172 —70. 
Germany ....... 
Netherlands ... 

Sweden -i...... 
Denmark 
Belgium 10,309 +26.0 
Other countries. rey 705 38, 195 46, 505 +20.8 

There were no drastic changes in 
the pure food laws or regulations 
affecting the exports of dried fruits 
last year. Great Britain set very low 
limits for the sulphur dioxide content 
of fruits, but the impracticability of 
these was demonstrated and the toler- 
ances for this year have been raised to 
permit the entry of well-packed fruit. 
The disorganized trade conditions in 
Great Britain resulting from the coal 
strike have encouraged the consump- 
tion of. dried fruits at the expense of 
canned fruits. This tendency may be 
reversed upon the re-establishment of 
normal conditions. 

The most serious obstacle now facing 
the export trade in dried fruits is the 
determined effort being made in the 
British Dominion to promote “domin- 











OF DRIED FRUITS, 1924-26 


Change 
from 1925 








- Value in 
Fruits. 1924. 1925. 1926. to 1926. 1926. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. 

AIST aiinntescccees ss 92,139,672 125,923,926 141,037,750 +11.9 $11, Po, 679 
Apples ..... bine ha < ois 740, 22,720,824 28,296,050 +12.6 2,974,153 
eS eer 30,456,243 ~ a. 775 15,955,464 —20.8 3, "334, 080 

ee, 12,551,867 412,232 5,334,969 +17.2 775,081 
BYUMGIE tics os couuvises TKN 703 146.484 934 158,076,067 + 7.3 10,635,083 
Other fruits........... 50,339 2,005,645 14,825,900 +23.4 1,779,633 
WE. CParieccisoss 398,950,296 331,708,336 363,526,200 + 8.7 $30.675,709 

















Wheel 


Brakes 


LOWNESS-Only 
thigh-high for easy 


NE 


loading. 

N COMFORT —The first 
truck cab and uphol- 

steryto give the driver the samecom- 

fort he could have in a Coupe. 


N POWER —For holding 
the pace on hill or 

heavy road. 
NE ACCELERATION=— 
To make the truck 
hold its own in passenger car traffic. 
N SPEED—For short- 


ening miles on the 
straightaway, for beating schedules 
in city traffic. 


faster, surer. 
easier, cheaper 
hauling 


oupe 
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— Speed Wagon 














gines 
NE EASE OF HAN- 

DLING—Easy to stop 
with 4-wheel, internal - expanding 
brakes. Easy to steer with modern 
adjustable bevel pinion and sector 


steering gear. Easy.to shift —oversize 
single plate clutch. 


NE COMPLETENESS— 

Crankcase ventilation, 
electric starter, Tilt-Ray headlights 
with switch on steering column, 
extra accessible tire carrier at rear 
under frame, speedometer, electric 


horn, etc., etc. 

MO And even more of 
the ruggedness and 

durability which have saved 

thousands of dollars for former 

Speed Wagon owners. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED&WAGON 





ion buying.’ The United Kingdom 
last year appropriated £500,000 ($2,- 
432,500) for the promotion of this 
project and it is expected that the 
amount will be doubled this year. 
Notwithstanding this program, it ap- 
pears that the demand for American 
dried fruits has not suffered materially 
because of their high quality as com- 
pared with that of the products of the 
competing dominions. If prices can be 
kept within line, it is believed that a 
satisfactory demand can be maintained 
for American dried fruits. Conditions 
in other parts of the world indicate a 
continuance in demand for American 
dried fruits. 





A MOVEMENT that may affect the 
marketing situation appreciably in 
time is taking place with reference to 
farm population. The farm population 
of the country decreased 649,000 per- 
sons last year, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This is 
the largest decrease which has taken 
place in any year since 1920. 





On January 1, 1927, a total of 27,- 


892,000 persons were living on farms 
as compared with 28,541,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. The population for Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, is taken from the 1925 
census figures. 

It is estimated that 2,155,000 per- 
sons moved from farms to cities or 
towns last year and that 1,135.000 
persons moved from cities to farms, 
making a net movement of 1,020,000 
persons away from the farms. Births 
on farms during 1926 are estimated 
at 658,000 and deaths at 287,000, leav- 
ing a natural increase of 371,000 per- 
sons. The net loss in farm popula- 
tion, therefore, was 649,000 





What Goes Up Will Come 
Down 


“And what would happen if the 
parachute failed to open after you 
jumped off?” asked the fair one. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t stop me!” re- 
plied the airman. “I'd come down 
just the same.” 
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The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


Grass and Fruit Stains 


"THERE'S a superstition among laun- 
dresses that-a stain which will not 
come out in the wash, will disappear 
naturally when the fruit that made it 
goes out of season. But this, while 
relieving the washerwoman’s sense of 
responsibility, has not brought per- 
manent relief to the owner of stained 
garments. So, if you drop fruit juice 
on your clothes, or sit too hard on the 
green grass, or crush young leaves, 
you’d best use some more active meas- 
ure than mere watchful waiting. 

I’ve been anticipating the probability 
of acquiring some or all of these stains 
this summer and so have sought some 
information on the subject, which I 
take pleasure in passing on to orchard 
women. 

Most fresh fruit stains will come 
out if you promptly pour boiling water 
through them from a height of several 
feet. Use this for cotton and linen 
fabrics ‘only, since silk or wool will 
stand only warm water, which may be 
substituted for the very hot water. 
Always remember that the longer 2 
stain stands the harder it “sets.” 

Soap, being alkaline, is likely to 
set all fruit stains except such organic 
acids as grapefruit and lemon juice. 
For such stains, the use of an alkali 
is indicated to neutralize the acid. 
Baking soda sprinkled on both sides 
of the material and moistened with a 
little water, and dilute ammonia are 
both useful. 

Too strong an alkali greatly injures 
silk or wool and may yellow even cot- 
ton cloth or linen. As soon as the 
stain is removed, rinse in plenty of 
water to neutralize the alkali and 
avoid detriment to the material. 

When boiling water fails to remove 
the stain from cotton or linen, moisten 
the spots with lemon juice and expose 
for a time to the direct sunlight. A 
little hydrogen peroxide may be ap- 
plied to silk or wool, in fast colors or 
white, after they have been sponged 
with warm water. 

Many persons speak confidently of 
“sponging” an article, who yet do not 
seem to understand the proper way to 
sponge delicate fabrics. The stained 
portion should be laid quite flat upon 
some absorbent, like blotting paper or 
several folds of cloth. This should be 
changed trom time to time as it be- 
comes discolored. 

Place the material wrong side up 
and hold it firmly in place so that it 
remains stretched and flat. Never use 
a harsh or linty cloth to sponge with. 
A piece of cloth similar to the mate- 
rial being sponged, is best. 

Fresh grass or foliage stains re- 
quire laundering with soapy hot water, 
rubbing well to remove the stain. If 
the material is of silk or wool, or too 
delicate to stand this treatment, it 
may be sponged with wood alcohol. 
To remove stains successfully and 
completely, one should always operate 
in a good strong light. Stains have a 
disconcerting way of disappearing in 
shadow and coming out strongly in 

the surlight. 

A volume might be written on stains 
and their treatment, but those men- 
tioned here are most frequently a 
nuisance to us during a summer in the 
country 


Protecting Wild Flowers 


Is YOUR state one of those that have 

special laws for the protection of 
wild flowers? In the West especially, 
people seem aroused to the necessity 
of giving their exquisite wild flowers 
protection if they are to be preserved 
not only for their own delight, but 
as an actual financial asset in at- 
tracting the hordes of tourists who 
yearly seek recreation amid the mag- 
nificent scenery, still abundant wild 
life and wealth of glorious wild flowers 
in the West. 

Sometimes only certain flowers, such 
as the state flower or those which by 
their fatal beauty lure the passerby 
to destroy them; are thus protected. 
{n the long settled East, many choice 
varieties have already been driven 


from all but the most remote locali- 
ties. 

It is now, fortunately, a general 
practice to instruct school children 
that they must not pick certain flow- 
ers. We should all endeavor to do our 
share toward saving the flora of our 
own. state. Enlist the children’s aid 
by showing them their responsibility 
in the matter, and urge them to in- 
fluence their companions to help in 
preserving the beauty of the commu- 
nity in which they take a loving 
pride. 

Some of our wild flowers may be 
picked freely except in localities where 
they are threatened with extinction. 
Bulbs such as iris, lilies, etc., of which 
the seed is not the main source of 
propagation, may be gathered. Asters, 
black-eyed Susans, fox-glove, honey- 
suckle, phlox and violets are not likely 
to be hurt by picking. But the lobe- 
lias, lupines, trilliums, dogwood, 
fringe tree, and fire pink or Indian 
pink, should be undisturbéd. 

All flowers should be carefully 
picked or cut. To tear them up by 
the roots or break and. pull the plant 
to pieces, is little better than bar- 
barous. 





Knee Deep in June 


IF YOU spend the long bright days of 
summer inside the house, the en- 
chanting succession of the seasons will 
pass you by untouched and, so far as 
you are concerned, we might almost as 
well have 12 months of winter. For 
the sake of health and happiness, the 
orchard woman must plan for herself 
and her children to get as much fresh 
outdoor air as possible in their lungs 
all through the vacation season. 

For a few fortunate ones, trips 
away from home or even abroad are 
possible, but for the main part, or- 
chard families must find their change 
of scene within a limited radius per- 
mitting return to the home every eve- 
ning.. And without any change of 
scenes at all, the back porch, front 
porch and spreading tree in the door 
yard, furnish grateful shade wherein 
children may play, in which many 
household tasks may be carried on, 
and where informal meals may be 
served. 

Decidedly, the picnic habit is a 
good. one. The question of picnic 
lunches need not be nearly so onerous 
as it is often made. Simple fare is 
very appetizing out-of-doors, and the 
sensible way to picnic is not to fuss 
too much about the food. If you must 
look forward to long, hot hours of 
preparation over the stove, you won’t 
feel inclined to picnic often. 

Even busy men can find time for 
one outdoor supper a week. Provide 
plenty of substantials but nothing 
fussy, and you'll get no complaint from 
hungry children or husband. That’s 
the kind of food most men prefer 
anyway. There's nothing jollier than 
for the whole family, parents and 
children, to jaunt away of a summer’s 
afternoon to. some pretty spot and 
there, with perhaps a few friends for 
good measure of joy, to drink in the 
cool breeze, revel in the sunset colors, 
fall to on the beans, eggs and sand- 
wiches, and so home again under the 
stars. 





W HILE the argument rages on as 
to whether we (who by actual 
effort’ of memory were but little 
lower’ than the angels in our youth) 
need spend our tears on the degener- 
acy of the present boys and girls who 
make up the bulk of other people’s 
children, it is restful te revert to the 
cold certainty of figures. 

In 14 of our largest cities, reports 
compiled by the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., show a decreased 
delinquency in nine. New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Washington, D. C., 
are on the honor roll with lowered 
delinquency. The whole outlook is 
commented on as cheering. 





Some Trials Summer 
Brings 

"THE SHARPEST thorn in the rose 

of vacation time is the minor 
annoyance of insect~pests. When to 
these are added the poison ivy or oak, 
and poison sumac, sometimes called 
poison ashe, the term “minor annoy- 
ance” may seem too mild to the vic- 
tims of these foes from the woods 
and fields that lie in wait for the un- 
wary. 

No need to go far afield in order to 
invite attack from bees, wasps, yellow 
jackets or hornets. The grape arbor 
or peach orchard offers-a perfectly: 
acceptable stage for the play of these 
“bad actors.” 

Bees and yellow jackets are especial- 
ly fond of fresh fruit juice, and it 
requires an iron nerve on the part of 
the fruit picker to run the risks attend- 
ant on twisting from its .stem a 
luscious peach or ripe grape upon 
which the barbed visitor is feeding. 


Better Be Safe Than Sorry 

Some people claim immunity and 
hold the theory that a perfectly quiet 
and composed demeanor will calm a 
temperamental bee. I, too, have tried 
that and have even been convinced 
that it worked, But alas! in the 
gloaming, or what we in Virginia call 
“just about dusky. dark,” having an 
irresistible longing for a mellow 
peach, I placed a placid finger tip on 
the wrong end of a late-supping bee, 
with the most painful results. 

First aid in the form of plain baking 
soda, dampened to a paste, proved the 
worth of that simple remedy. The 
sting being acid, an alkaline substance 
serves as an antidote. If the sting is 
left behind in the flesh, draw it out 
immediately. A few drops of ammonia 
water may be applied to the wound. 
Witch hazel, cold boric acid solution 
or a compress of very cold water will 
give relief. 

A solution of one part menthol to 
10 parts denatured alcohol is handy 
to keep in the summer country home 
where children continually, and grown- 
ups occasionally, are getting stung. 
Caution is required in making any 
strong application near the eyes. A 
remedy men are apt to carry, without 
thought of its usefulness, is cigarette 


ashes. Placed on the wound and 
dampened, these form a curative 
paste. 


Tobacco Juice Proves Useful 

The juice of tobacco is also admir- 
able for the terrible sting of hornets. 
This I saw proved at a picnic held on 
the bank of a little rushing river. 

In the center of the stream rose a 
tall rock with a few bushes growing 
precariously on its steep sides. Every 
country picnic of young people must 
have its smart Alecs, and a college 
youth was not lacking to boast he 
could scale the rock and smoke his 
pipe on the summit. 

Removing his socks and rolling his 
trousers, he waded out almost waist 
deep and, by dint of grasping a bush 
here and there, drew himself up to 
the top of the rock, puffed his pipe 
and looked to the bank for applause. 

A heartless burst of mirth greeted 
him and his ears caught a queer, 
angry roaring. Peering down,;.he saw 
a cloud of enraged hornets, whose 
nest he had disturbed, circling round 
the base of the rock in an ever ascend- 
ing spiral. 

This was a sorry joke for the victim, 
since the hornet has the most fero- 
cious of stings. Quaking with appre- 
hension, he realized that his only 
safety lay in the water. Down he 
hurtled with a tremendous splash and 
never came up for air until he reached 
the bank. 

But his bare legs had not escaped. 
Then some wise one drew the stem 
from the old pipe and rubbed each 
sting with the moist tobacco juice 
gathered at the end. Seon the pain 
was greatly alleviated. 


Crimson Rambler of Woods 


The danger from the chigger, req 
bug or harvest mite. as it is variously 
called, lies in the possibility of being 
covered by a myriad of these almost 
imperceptible bright red burrowergs 
which produce intense irritation of 
the skin. If you are going through 
grass or bushes where you will be 
exposed to their attack, a liberal use 
of flowers of sulphur sifted through 
the clothes from neck to heel will 
keep them at a distance. Naphthalene 
is recommended for the same purpose. 
A bath in hot salty or soapy water, if 
taken within a few hours after ex. 
posure, may avert trouble. Later on, 
the chigger has securely buried itself 
under the skin. Once the damage is 
done, best apply freely moderately 
strong ammonia, and second best, a 
super-saturated solution of bicarbo 
nate of soda. In cases of intense irri- 
tation, a dilute tincture of iodine ig 
recommended. 


Mosquitoes Bring Misery 

If the fight. against mosquitoes has 
not been actively. carried on in your 
community, if drainage is not com- 
plete, if stagnant water is not covered 
periodically with kerosene oil, if 
empty vessels that catch rain water 
are left about, you’re fairly sure to 
be bothered by mosquitoes. 

Fortunately, not all ‘mosquitoes 
spread malaria. They’re a wretched 
huisance even when comparatively 
harmless. Screened doors and win- 
dows may keep them out of the house. 
Otherwise, you'll be irritated during 
your waking hours indoors, and you'll 
have many more waking hours than 
you wish. Who can sleep with those 
tiny trumpeters whizzing about the 
ears? 

Oil of pennyroyal or spirits of 
camphor will hold back the hungry 
hordes for a time. Oils of lavender, 
peppermint, tar and citronella are all 
unwelcome to mosquitos. A good way 
to use’ these deterrents is to sprinkle 
drops upon a towel hung over the 
head of the bed. A liquid with the 
alluring name of “Sweet Dreams,” pro- 
curable at the druggist’s, is said to be 
very efficacious. 

Poisons That Puff and Sting 

Worse than insect stings is the erup- 
tion caused by contact with poisonous 
plants. Of these, poison ivy or oak is 
far the most frequent. This plant, 
either in vine or bush form, grows 
freely from coast to coast. Its resem- 
blance to the pretty harmless Virginia 
creeper, with which it often grows in 
close proximity, confuses its identity. 

The Virginia creeper has five point- 
ed leaves on each stem, the ivy or 
oak has but three—one for each let- 
ter, i-v-y or o-a-k. So we teach chil- 
dren to distinguish the two plants. 

The inflammation from the poison 
causes insufferable itching. Some- 
times, the eyes are completely closed 
by swelling and serum-filled blisters 
cover the whole body and cause a 
fever. Actual contact with the leaves 
or blossoms is usually nécessary to in- 
fection, but very severe cases have 
been preduced by the smoke from the 
burning plant. 

No Panacea Known 

There are many alleviatives. All 
leave something to be desired, but 
you'll be glad to use whatever you 
can lay hands on that offers a meas- 
ure of relief. 

If you even suspect that you have 
been exposed to contagion, hasten to 
wash with a heavy lather of soap. 
When this is washed off, apply fresh 
lather and allow it to dry on the skin. 
If swelling and blisters later appear, 
you may know you are in for it. 

As soothing and drying agents, 0x- 
ide of zinc ointment, stearate of zinc. 
or a saturated solution of epsom salts, 
may be applied. A thin paste of bi- 
carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful of 
boric acid dissolved in hot water and 
allowed to cool, will refresh the tor- 
tured skin. A tea-colored solution of 
iodine is recommended for those whe 
are not subject to iodine poisoning. 
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pave small foliage and multiply less 
freely. In fertilizing fields, make the 
applications well in advance of the 
time that the crowns are to go into 
the rest period. This will usually 
mean that the application should 
ye made when or just before the 
new plants are set. Applied at this 
time, fertilizer stimulates the mother 
plants, causing them to send out sto- 
jons promptly and establish a matted 
row. By the time the row is well es- 
tablished, the most quickly available 
part of a complete fertilizer, nitrogen, 
js spent, and the less soluble phos- 
phoric acid and potash are left to func- 
tion more slowly. 

Varieties 

Strawberry varieties are classified 
as pistillate (imperfect flowers) and 
staminate (perfect flowers) according 
to their flower parts. The staminate 
perries are almost wholly used for 
the larger commercial areas. A great 
many staminate berries have. been de- 
yeloped. It seems that varieties have 





(Continued from page 3) 


chief objection to many of our present 
varieties is that after the first picking 
the berries begin to run small. If a 
new variety could be developed that 
would hold its size better throughout 
the season, it would add hundreds of 
thousands to the purses of growers. 


Standardization Help 

Buyers of today use the wire to a 
large extent to purchase perishables, 
and they would use this quick method 
a great deal more if they were sure of 
the quality and pack. Realizing the 
necessity for distributing berries as 
rapidly as possible, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics worked out 
standard grades. These grades are es- 
tablished and enforced by the use of 
shipping point inspectors. Where the 
local associations have co-operated in 
securing this service, it has improved 
the quality and pack very materially, 
and naturally prices returned to grow- 
ers have been better. 

As long as consumers require differ- 
ent sized containers, standardization 








This practical grower insists that standardization pays 


been developed to suit certain local 
conditions. In Florida, the Missionary, 
a large prolific early berry, suits the 
soils and seasons of that state. In 
Louisiana, the Klondike, a round, sub- 
acid, crimson berry, is well suited to 
local conditions: and is almost exclu- 
sively grown. In the Ozark region and 
in the highlands of Tennessee, we 
find that the small-leafed and large, 
cone-shaped berry of the Aroma type 
thrives best and is, therefore, very 
widely grown but not to the exclusion 
of the Klondike. In the sandy loams 
of Maryland, the Chesapeake is quite 
a favorite and a splendid yielder. In 
the Middle West, the Senator Dunlap 
is quite popular and therefore widely 
grown. The everbearing. varieties are 
hot a success on a commercial scale, 
but if intensely cultivated in back yard 
gardens, they frequently produce quan- 
tities of out of season fruit. 


Need for New Varieties 

In the 75 years that. the strawberry 
has been grown as a cultivated: fruit, 
there have been many new and im- 
Proved varieties. introduced. This 
marked improvement only indicates 
what we may expect in the future. 
Recently, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has introduced giant strawberries 
from Bogota; South America, for cross 
breeding with our native berries. What 
is needed is a plant with a reasonably. 
heavy foliage: q 









water soaking of the 
the ripening season 


whose fruits lay directly on the earth 
or mulch, one often finds that the ber- 
ties will not ship, although produced 
in great quantities. The desired new 
variety should not be too prolific as 
0 producing. new. vines or.plants. The: - 


will be difficult. The crate is the only 
container used in shipping strawber- 
ries. The three sizes in most general 
use are the 24-pint crate, the 24-quart 
crate, and the 32-quart crate. Those 
holding 32 quarts are used in North 
Carolina: Louisiana uses 24-pint 
crates, and Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Missouri use the standard 24-quart 
crate. If berries are very scarce and 
the demand good, probably the 24- 
pint crate is best, but where the sup- 
ply is plentiful and the demand nor- 
mal, most shippers are agreed that the 
24-quart ventilated crate is the proper 
package to use. 


Disease Troubles 


Even if the climate and soil are co- 
operating to bring forth a bountiful 
harvest, the grower is frequently 
robbed of success by the spread of 
disease. ‘Of the diseases, leaf spot is 
the most common. It is almost uni- 
versal ‘where certain varieties are 
grown. This disease-never destroys 
the entire crop, ‘but under unusual 
circumstances it may reduce the qual- 
ity. The bést assurance against all 
diseases is to secure disease-free one- 
year-old plants of varieties that are 
not so susceptible. Spraying has a 


-tendency to reduce the damage. Prob- 


ably the disease that causes the most 
loss to growers is the rhizopus rot or 
“leak.” Diseases affecting the berries 
as they ripen frequently cause trouble 
before they reach the ultimate consu- 
mer. Sanitary conditions and the use 
of Bordeaux mixture have proved val- 
uable in stamping out these diseases. 


insects and Their Control 
The crown borer is one of the most 
serious and widely spread pests, but it 
car be controlled by destroying all 
old fields near the new plantings and 
by: using one-year-old. plants from 


A mon cultivated plums. 


How to Grow Better Strawberries 


fields. The strawberry 
weevil occurs in serious outbreaks 
about blooming time. The damage is 
caused by the female cutting off the 
blooms for depositing eggs in the 
cluster of stamens. This pest can be 
brought under control by a general 
cleanup and dusting with lime and 
arsenate of lead. White grubs fre- 
quently give trouble where sod land 
is planted to strawberry fields. Give 
clean cultivation for one year, then 
plant, and this trouble will be avoided. 

Probably the strawberry requires 
less spraying than any other fruit 
grown in such volume. If the nursery 
stock is carefully inspected, the fields 
kept sanitary and nearby sources of 
infection cleaned up, there need be but 
little loss from either insects or dis- 
ease. 


borer-free 





Damson Plums Deserving 
of Trial 


DPDAMSON PLUMS possess many 
qualities which should commend 
their use both for home consumption 
and for local markets, declares Dr. U. 
P. Hedrick, of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva. 
The Damson is in great demand in 
Europe for canning, preserving, tarts, 
etc., and is deserving of more atten- 
tion in this country. 

All the Buropean plums are divided 
into two groups, consisting of Domes- 
ticas, to which the large-fruited varie- 
ties belong, and the Damsons. The 
recorded history of the Damsons goes 
back to 600 years B. C. to the city of 
Damascus where the Damson or Dam- 
ask plum is believed to have orig- 
inated. 

The Damsons surpass all the Euro- 
pean plums in productivity, vigor and 
hardiness. The fruits are smaller and 
more astringent than those of the com- 
However, for 
culinary purposes they are. unsur- 
passed. 

The Shropshire is the best known 
Damson in the United States. The 
French is also a common variety and 
has larger fruit and more productive 
trees than the Shropshire. The fruit 
of the French is also larger and hand- 
somer and it: may be eaten out of the 
hand when fuily ripe.’ The French is 
believed to be a cross between Shrop- 
shire and some Domestica variety. 

Another good variety is Mirabelle. 
Several varieties exist in Europe un- 
der this name but the fruit is of small 
size and they have never found much 
favor in America. The New York Ex- 
periment Station is introducing an 
4merican . Mirabelle which is larger 
than the common Mirabelle and which 
has round, yellow fruit with a sweet, 
pleasing flavor. The trees are small 
but extremely vigorous and hardy. 


New Bulletin on Orchard 
Irrigation 


"THE RESULTS from a study of 
irrigation practices in the Pacific 
slope and drainage basin of the 
Pacific are published in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1518-F, entitled “Orchard Irriga- 
tion.” 

Selection of the site, according to 
the bulletin, is one of the most im- 
portant factors in establishing a suc- 
cessful irrigated orchard. Success re- 
quires also the use of good land, the 
proper employment of irrigation 
water, care in the selection of trees 
and proper planting and cultivation 
until the trees begin to bear. The 
adaptability of the variety to the cli- 
mate and soil, the volume and the 
kind of water supply, the height. of 
the soil water table, the presence of 
alkali, the wages of labor and its qual- 
ity, and the probable costs of harvest- 
ing and marketing the product are 
important considerations. 








“Papa, what’s a net?” 

“A net, my son, is a bunch of holes 
tied together. by little pieces of string. 
Now, put up your books and run out 
and. play awhile.’—Okla. Whirlwind. 











Time to Re-tire 
+ Get a FISK 
q TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Improved . 
FISK 
Balloon Cords 


A patented process, known 
as ‘‘ Fi//lerless’’? Cord—which 
does away with all cross- 
strands and puts an equal 
strain on each cord—en- 
ables Fisk to build greater 
comfort, greater safety and 
greater mileage into Fisk 
Cords. 


The thick tread of the Fisk 
Balloon Cord is designed to 
give sure traction, steady 
braking, easy steering and 
unusual protection from 
punctures on all cars, under 
all weather and road con- 
ditions. 


_ There is a tire for every 
need—in type, size or 
price—in the Fisk line. 


There is a Fisk Tube for 
every tire, a standard 
gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 


the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


‘FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 
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Handling the Orchard Soil 


(Continued from page 4) 


a practice that was adopted without 
any extensive trials of applying it at 
other seasons of the year, the fact 
that it gave such satistactory results 
established it in all sections. But cer- 
tain pertinent questions have been 
raised during the past few years that 
require answering, such as the value 
of applying the fertilizer only after it 
is clear that a crop of fruit has set, 
that is, withholding it after winter 
injury or a spring frost has ruined 
the crop prospects. Or applying addi- 
tional amounts during the middle to 
the latter part. of summer when a 
heavy crop has set in order to increase 
the size of fruit as well as to secure 
a set of fruit buds for the following 
vear. A still greater departure is the 
suggestion that the nitrogen be applied 
in the autumn rather than in the 
spring. Some work has been done 
on at least a part of these problems, 
although more is desirable. 

Some results are reported from IIli- 
nois in which the “split” or divided 
applications were used with peaches. 
Some of these combinations are de- 
scribed as “excessive,” yet no differ- 
ence in “growth, leaf color or fruit 
bud hardiness could be seen.” Both 
years in which this work was con- 
ducted were unusually dry, which 
would necessarily raise the question 
of whethe: the second treatment could 
enter the plants. The writer has been 
carrying on similar work for the past 
five years, and to date there is little 
if any difference between: the plots re- 
ceiving all the fertilizer in April and 
those that receive half of it in April 
and half about June 1. There is some 
suggestion, however, that the better 
trees are those which receive all of 
the fertilizer about two or three weeks 
before blossomiing time. This same 
experience with peaches is also re- 
ported from Arkansas, all of which, 
taken together, raises a serious ques- 
tion whether divided applications are 
of any benefit. Furthermore, it must 
be kept in mind that they double the 
labor involved. 

The idea that early applications in- 
crease the set of all kinds of fruit is 
pretty well known, but this point is of 
more importance in poorly nourished 
trees than those that are already in 
@ good state of vigor. 

The notion of applying readily sol- 
uble and hence quickly available ma- 
terials like nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia in the autumn 
seems so unreasonable as to call for 
little consideration. The loss by 
leaching, the danger of winter injury, 
and the probable lack of results would 
deter most orchardists from trying it. 
Strange as it may seem to some 
readers, however, it is already an es- 
tablished practice in some _ sections, 
and favorable results are reported. In 
parts of the Northwest, where there is 
little or no rainfall after blossom time, 
it has become a rather common prac- 
tice to apply these materials 
autumn, and, we are told, the results 
are so definite and satisfactory as to 
warrant the practice. 

Hooker of Missouri has reported 
that York apple trees are more regular 
in bearing from fall than from spring 
applications of nitrogen. The Mary- 
land station has also shown that about 
as great a response in growth was ob- 
tained from fall as from spring treat- 
ments with nitrate of soda. 

With both peach and apple at the 
Ohio station, we have obtained definite 
results from nitrate and sulphate ap- 
plied in the fall; but the results are 
intermediate between the best of the 
spring treated trees and the check or 
unfertilized ones. However; in our 
case, the treatments *were applied 
rather late, which would account for 
a reduction in results, since absorption 
diminishes as the temperature of the 
soil approaches 45 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or below. There may be a place for 
fall applications in our orchard pro- 
gram in the East, but there does not 
yet appear to be any outstanding ad- 
vantage from its use, except for 
special cases. 

As for not applying fertilizers during 


in- 





a year of frost or crop failure, it must 
be said of the soils with which the 
writer is working that it is always a 
mistake to make no applications what- 
ever, as the untreated trees have been 
in poorer condition for cropping.,the 
following year than the treated ones. 
On richer soils in which the trees are 
very vigorous, the conditions are dif- 


ferent, and at least a partial reduction ~ 


can be made in such years. 
Varying Requirements of Fruit Trees 


A conception recently proposed by 
Bradford is that fruit trees may vary 
in the demand they make upon the 
soil at different periods of their 
growth. This theory would account 
for the observed fact that trees may 
make a vigorous growth and yet give 
no additional response to fertilizers at 
certain times but later in their life 
make a very flefinite response to such 
treatments. rowers have thought of 
this as a gradual exhaustion of the 
soil, at least in one of the essential 
elements, rather than as a change in 
the demands of the tree for certain 
forms of plant food. - 


Some Misleading Notions 


Any innovation must win its way 
slowly and on its merits, and the use 
of nitrogenous fertilizers is no excep- 
tion to the rule. While their value 
has been. generally accepted and the 
discovery of them for orchard use rep- 
resents one of the outstanding practi- 
eal contributions that experiment sta- 
tions have made, yet there are those 
who have grave misgivings regarding 
the wisdom of their continued use. 
We hear from time to time that these 
materials will ruin the soil, that they 
are stimulants-only, that they are to 
the tree “what a drink of whisky is 
toa man,” that they are “like whip- 
ping a horse,” and many other such 
accusations.. Now the trouble with 
such statements is-that those making 
them deéal in figures.of speech, anal- 
ogies, similes, etc., which are mostly 
fanciful and are not based on any ex- 
perimental . evidence. It must be 
granted that nitrogen: does serve as a 
stimulant, but it is a direct and very 
necessary plant food material. We de- 
eeive more than we help ourselves by 
ignoring the large body of evidence on 
these matters and accept in its stead 
prejudice and products of the imagina- 
tion. 

Summary 


In this article I have not attempted 
to assemble data to prove that fer- 
tilization of orchards is beneficial, for 
I believe that is evident to every un- 
prejudiced observer or student of the 
question. I have preferred to mention 
some of the controversial or newer 
phases of the problem, a part of which, 
at least, cannot be considered settled 
at the present time. By way of sum- 
marizing these points as well as the 
generally accepted teachings, the fol- 
lowing resume is given: 

Nitrogen is the outstanding chemical 
element that is limiting in most Amer- 
ican orchards, and by supplying it 
from almost any source, a definite re- 
‘sponse in growth and fruitfulness is 
secured. The degree of response de- 
pends largely upon the supply already 
available in the soil. The quickly 
available forms, such as nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, give 
best results and these two materials 
are about equally efficient. The usual 
recommendation is to use one-quarter 
ofa pound of nitrate of soda for each 
year of the tree’s age, or about one- 
fifth less of sulphate of ammonia. 

Phosphorus, in the form of acid phos- 
phate, is frequently beneficial’ when ap- 
plied between the tree rows at the 
rate of 250 to 300 pounds per acre 
to improve the growth of grass and 
clovers or to encourage the cover crop 
or intercrop grown. 

Potash has not given a definite re- 
sponse in either growth of tree or in 
fruitfulness in most of the orchard 
experiments throughout the northern 
United States. There are occasional 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Rejuvenating the Old House 


We HAVE just a few more words 
to say concerning the interior in 
this, the last of a series of articles on 
the rejuvenation of the old house. 
Then we'll be ready to consider the 
exterior. 

Interior items left for discussion 
this month include the attic, sewing 
room, laundry room and fruit room. 
An attic, whether low. ceiled or high, 
regular or irregular shaped, can be 
transformed into various useful and 
attractive rooms with but a small out- 
lay of money. Attic bedrooms are 
always inviting and clever looking, 
especially when done in dainty 
sprigged wallpaper, gayly flowered 
cretonne or chintz drapes, rag rugs 
and four-poster beds, in- the true 
Colonial manner. An attic bedroom 
may well be the boy’s room, if exe- 
cuted in the style suggested in a pre- 
vious article. Built-in window seats 
and built-in or movable desks are al- 
ways attractive for the attic room. Be 
sure to provide a clothes closet with 
convenient shelves and hanger rod. 


Sewing Room Needed 


A light, airy sewing room is a neces- 
sity for the farm home. One part of 
the attic may be just the thing for 
this purpose. The room needs little 
furniture, a sewing machine and 
straight or swivel chair, a large oil- 
cloth covered table to afford ample 
space for cutting, built-in or cupboard 
storage space for materials and gar- 
ments in process of completion, and a 
small, armless, cushioned rocker be- 
ing all that is necessary. A padded 
and cretonne-covered window seat With 
hinged lid would offer additional stor- 
age space, as well as add a pretty 
touch to the room. 

The attic has come to be the great 
universal joke as a storage place, or 
rather the “catch-all” for thousands 
of dusty, useless artieles cast off over 
a period of years. 
be the case. The space under the 
gables may be floored, and neat ‘doors 
may be fitted to lead into it from the 
sewing room or stair hall. Then 
trunks and old chests may be arranged 
in the space thus provided in an 
‘orderly and convenient manner. Wide 
doors will be necessary to accommo- 
date the trunks. 

A great aid to convénient storage 
would be a series of cedar-lined and 
moth-proof drawers, of varying depths 
and Jengths, built flush with the wall 
of the sewing room or bedroom so as 
to use part of the waste space under 
the ‘gables. Some well-appointed 
homes have whole cedar-lined. moth- 
proof closets with rods for garment 
hangers and shelves for blankets, wool 
quilts and so forth. Of course, as 
everyone -knows, the articles to be 
stored must be absolutely free from 
moths or moth eggs when placed in 
the cedar closet. 

No home is complete without a well- 
constructed, frost-proof basement for 
the: storage of fruits and vegetables, 
the winter’s fuel supply, water tanks, 
canned goods, and to provide a laun- 
dry room. The basement. shoula be 
light, well-ventilated and dry. 


Power Washer Pays 

The laundry room should contain all 
needed equipment for washing, ar- 
ranged in the most convenient manner 
possible, and it-should contain nothing 
that does not pertain to laundering. 
Running hot and cold water, together 
with good drainage, is essential. By 
all means, provide a washing machine. 
and if at all possible, a power washing 
machine. [t jis safe to say that 


But this need not 


mother’s life can be lengthened by 
many years through the-~use of 4 
power washer alone. A detailed dis 
cussion of washroom equipment was 
given in this department in a pre 
vious issue of the magazine and cap. 
not be repeated here. 

The homemaker who takes pride iy 
the perfection of her canning should 
be given the opportunity to enjoy to 
the full the satisfaction she gains from 
occasionally gazing at the results of 
her industry and skill. She can have 
this pleasure, and the whole family 
can have a chance to indulge in legiti. 
mate pride, if a proper fruit room is 
constructed. It need not be wide, but 
just large ‘enough for one person to 
move easily between the tiers of 
shelves on either side. The walls 
should be double-constructed through. 
out dnd insulated with sawdust or 
building paper so as to- maintain an 
even, cool temperature throughout 
summer and winter. The shelves 
should be securely put up and well 
braced to avoid any possible catastro. 
phies when burdened with the weight 
of many jars of fruits and vegetables, 
They should be without front edge 
boards, so. that they may be easily 
cleaned. The room should be dark at 
all times, save when lighted by elec. 
tricity or flashlight. Electricity is 
ideal for this room.“ A small screened 
opening for ventilation’ is needed. It 
should have a hinged wooden door 
which may be closed during freezing 
weather. 


The Exterior of the House 


Now that we have finished with the 
interior of the house and are ready to 
discuss the rejuvenation of the ex 


‘terior, we expect to hear a chorus of 


“You have the cart before the horse,” 
or words to that effect, all because we 
talked about the-inside of the house 
first and left the outside to the last, 
especially since we said in the first 
artiele of the ‘series that the inside 
would take its cue as to finish and 
furnishings from the outside. 

We had a reason for leaving the ex 
terior to the last. Interior changes can 
best be made before the rush season of 
spring farming and, being indoors, the 
weather would have no effect, while 
the exterior refinishing can be done 
only in suitable weather, which comes 
quite late in some: sections of the 
country. And the interior will still 
take its cue from the exterior because 
the changes we shall make will not 
affect the size; shape or general style 
of architecture of the ‘house. 

To begin with. nearly al! old houses 
would be improved 100 per cent by one 
or more coats:-of paint: If your par- 
ticular house has just had a new coat 
of paint, then’ you can pass this para 
graph by. Large houses should be 
painted a good light color with little 
or no trim. This-applies especially to 
large square houses, which look their 
best in snowy white with no trim. 
Smal houses may be finished i 
almost any rather quiet color, and may 
have. considerable trim in one of the 
hew and attractive greens, oranges, 
‘blues or medium tans, depending 02 
which color would best harmonize with 
the main wall paint... -.- 

_ You'll be gratifyingly surprised at the 
change for the better even a sim 
coat of paint will make. A well-ke 
old house may be much more attrac 
tive and inviting than a new house 
indifferently kept up. 

-. . Awnings Are - Attractive 

Now try a set of gayly striped awa 
ings for the windows and porches 0 
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south or south and west sides of 
nouse. The stripes should be in 
to harmonize with the paint on 
‘the house and should be fast in color 
io both sun and water. The awnings 
with iron rods for a frame are 
ery attractive. The extremely gay 
ywnings are perhaps more suitable to 
the smaller house, while those in 
plain neutral colors with conventional, 
senciled borders in blue, green or 
e are best for the large rec- 
r shaped house. 

This summer provide substantial 
or lawn chairs, painted orange, 
or blue to match the other color 

tuches on the exterior or in the awn- 
ings, and cushioned in gaily striped or 

red crash or cretonne. Another 
attractive and comfortable feature for 
the hot summer months is a lawn seat 
with a handsomely striped canopy roof 
gf canvas (to match the awnings if 
they are used). Hammocks of the old- 
fshioned type are decidedly comfort- 
gle and inviting when hung in a 
shady nook. 

If the house is to be really livable 
during the summer months it should 
te equipped throughout with screens 
om all doors and windows. Screens 
should be neatly made, painted to har- 
nonize With the house and hung on 
good hinges. Window screens are best 
when hung with top hinges. One 
greened-in back porch will be found a 

t boon to summer contentment, 
especially if it is large enough to ac- 
ommodate a dining table, a three 
prner oil stove and a work table. 
Try it this summer if such a porch is 
available. 

Another great convenience that may 
je provided at-small cost is a built-in 
vegetable cupboard for the back porch. 
Itput in some niche in the corner, it 
wil not take up any needed space. 
Such a cupboard may ‘be .used to hold 
the daily or weekly supply of potatoes, 
fresh vegetables and fruits and thus 
make it much easier for the house- 
keeper to preserve order on the back 
porch. 
















Porch Boxes Pretty 


Poreh and window boxes filled with’ 


bright colored flowers will add much 
to the beauty of the home. They re- 
quire good soil, plenty of water, espe- 
dally in the dry season, and healthy 
plants. Nature will take care of the 
rest. And the owner, on seeing the 
results, will wonder how he or she 
ever got along. without them in the 
past. Climbing; flowering vines add 
beauty through their color and per- 
fume, and also afford shade and seclu- 
sion from the casual eye of the passer- 
by. They may be clematis, wisteria, 
noonflowers, morning glories, flower- 
ing beans, honeysuckle, roses, or even 
dimbing nasturtiums. Tne type of 
vine makes little difference, so long as 
it bears luxuriant foliage and a profu- 
sion of flowers. The perennial vines 
should be pruned and shaped carefully 
to give a well-kept appearance, and all 
types should be trained to climb in an 
orderly manner. 

The lawn, flower gardens and trees 
have much to do with changing the 
house from just merely a house to a 
home, so we shall give them passing 
consideration in connection with the 
tejuvenation of the house. 

There is little or no excuse for an 


old established place not being the 
proud possessor of some fine, stately 
shade trees. But if this has been 
neglected, the owner should plant 
some trees this very week. Future 
generations will bless him. Nothing 
can really take the place of such trees, 
but we ean provide some quick-grow: 
ing bushy shrubs to take away the 
barrenness till] the trees attain some 
size. 


Shrubs for the Front 


Evergreen shrubs are best for the 
front of the house, as they give beauty 
in winter as well as in summer. A 
few zinnias, snapdragons or delphin- 
iums among the shrubs will insure 
gay-colored flowers all summer long 
without detracting from the neatness 
of the shrubbery arrangement. 

And neatness is the first essential 
in eonnection with lawns and flower 
beds. If the lawn has never been put 
in condition, the old sod should be 
completely turned under, the _ soil 
leveled and worked ‘down fine and 
then sown to a good grass seed mix- 
ture. It should then be kept free 
from footprints or other disturbances 
until a firm sod is formed. Plenty of 
moisture is needed in starting a new 
lawn, and also in keeping up an old 
one. The grass should be _ kept 
trimmed well at all times, especially 
around buildings, walks and flower 
beds. Precise, neat borders and edges 
constitute half the charm of the 
‘flower bed, so this point should be 
kept: in mind in beautifying the home. 

A good fence of lattice, or woven 
wire, or even of pickets (with none 
missing and all in perfect order) is 
another essential for the good looking 
home, where fences are necessary at 
all. When of, lattice or pickets, it 
should be painted regularly. A wall of 
natural stones around the lawn of an 
old-fashioned house gives a pleasing 
appearance. A fence or wall serves 
as am ideal background for flowers and 
shrubbery. To complete the picture, 
the entrance to the yard should be 
through an easy-swinging gate, possi- 
bly with a vineclad arch over it. Can’t 
you just picture it? 


Cost Is Small : 


We have. seen in this article and in 
the three preceding ones how we 
might greatly freshen and beautify the 
homes in which we live, largely 


through the application of paints,. 


enamels and fresh wallpapers, by re- 
arranging and refinishing the furniture 
already owned, by adding a few suit- 
able accessories, and by hanging new 
curtains and drapes. We have given 
suggestions by which the houses could 
be literally transformed, at small ex- 
pense as far as money is concerned, 
through careful planning and execu- 
tion down to the last detail. 

We may not have the time or money 
for materials for a complete trans- 
formation this season, but we can plan 
the work and accomplish all possible 
for the present, then do over one room 
at a time as means are available in 
the future. In the end, we shall have 
a truly delightful home. 

And let us not forget that a riot of 
luxuriously growing flowers and vines 
can transform even the plainest, un- 
painted cabin into a bower of beauty! 


Recipes for Summer Salads 


wits the coming of warm weather, human appetites crave cooling foods 
and drinks, and it is right that they should have them. Iced fruit bever- 
ages, frozen desserts, quantities of fresh fruits, and crisp salads of vegetables, 


fruits and greens have come to be an integral part of summer. 


Some recipes for appetizing salads: 


Tomato-Cucumber Salad 
aire! a crisp cucumber. Slice in rings 
win Slices stand in vinegar, seasoned 







fant and r, for 15 minutes 
of Jet ten Oem: and arrange on a bed 
the t uce. cucumber slices over . 
bit oma toes, ‘ao not cover them. 
Of fin onion will add a 
t he salad. Serve with 





ite - and a garnish of tin 
Tadishes and paprika. J 
pe Asparagus Salad 
a, fresh asparagus tips in groups of 
simm, Trop into boiling salted water and 
out er till tender but still whole. Lift 
of farefully and drain. Arrange on bed 
prece with a band of pimento or 
with red pepper around the center. Serve 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 





Here are 


Drained, canned asparagus may be used 
equally well. 


String Bean Salad 

Select tender stringless beans.and cook 
until tender, but whole, in boiling ‘alted 
water. Drain, allowing two or three cups 
for six servings. Marinate (cover and let 
stand for some time with a good French 
dreSsing). Mix in one teaspoon of finely 
cut onion. Pile in center of salad dish 
and arrange around base thin slices of 
radishes overlapping one another. Gar- 
ni:h top with a radish cut to represent a 
tulip. Tomatoes (small size) may be used 
in place of radishes around the salad. 


Lettuce—Radish Salad 
Prepare a head of crisp lettuce by dis- 
carding outer leaves, removing crisp 





leaves from center stalk, and washing the 
leaves. Hang in a bag or lay on a towel 
to dry. Then arrange lettuce in a bowl 
in the way it came in the head originally. 
Place between the leaves six red radishes 
which have been washed, scraped and cut 
in thin slices. Garnish with round red 
radishes cut in the ferm of tulips. Serve 
with a good French dressing, put on just 
before serving. Tomato or cucumber 
slices may be used in much the same 
manner in this salad. A bit of grated 
onion might be sprinkled in here and 
there. 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 

Cut a slice from the smooth end of a 
ripe tomato for each service. Scoop out 
the inside pulp and save for salad filling. 
Cut celery, cucumbers, radishes and to- 
mato pulp into small pieces. Mix lightly 
with French dressing and heap into pre- 
pared tomatoes. A bit of onion may be 
used. Tiny cubes of American cheese 
and chopped sweet pickles are also ex-* 
cellent in this combination. Finely shred- 
ded cabbage may be used in place of 
celery. 

Pear Salad 

Either fresh or canned pears may be 
used for this salad. Canned pears should 
be drained and arranged in nests of let- 
tuee on a large salad plate. Fresh pears 
should be wiped, pared and cut in halves. 
Then remove the seeds and arrange as 
the canned pears. Fill the centers with 
grated sharp American cheese. Garnish 
with ribbons of pimento, bits of Mara- 
schino cherry, a slice of stuffed green 
olive; or a dash of paprika. Serve with 
mayonnaise or French dressing. 


Cabbage-Pineapple Salad 

Mix equal parts of grated pineapple and 
finely shredded, crisp cabbage. Moisten 
with boiled dressing or mayonnaise, as 
preferred. 

Cherry-Nut Salad 

Wipe fresh or drain- canned cherries. 
Remove stones and fill cavities with 
pecan nut meats. Arrange on a bed of 
crisp lettuce leaves and garnish with 
cherries. from which the stems have not 
been removed. A canned, drained prune 
stuffed with cottage cheese makes a pret- 
ty center for the cherry salad. 


Tomato Jelly 
3 ¢. tomato juice 1t. salt 
and pulp 6 cloves 
2 T. gelatin 4 t. onion 
Syrup of parsley 
Swell gelatin in % c. tomato juice. Boil 
remainder of tomato juice with clove, 
onion and salt for one minute. Remove 
from heat, add swollen gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Put parsley in wet mould 
and strain tomato juice over it. Chill 
until firm. _Unmould on lettuce leaf and 
serve with mayonnaise. Any desired veg- 
such as celery, beans, peas or 
cabbage, or nuts may be moulded into 
the tomato juice in place of the parsley. 





Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful. 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
All measures level. 





Canning Methods for Acid 
and Non-Acid Vegetables 


HE BUREAU of Home Economics 

of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is frequently asked why 
the water-bath method of processing 
may be used in the home canning of 
fruits and tomatoes, whereas non-acid 
vegetables must be processed under 
pressure. 

The explanation given is that for 
successful canning the temperature 
applied should ordinarily be the low- 
est possible that will insure a safe 
product. While no growing, or so-called 
vegetative, bacteria will survive for 
any length of time at the temperature 
of boiling water (212 degrees Fahren- 
heit), some bacteria are able to go 
into spore form. These spores are 
killed only by very long-continued 
heating at boiling temperature, espe- 
cially if the fruit or vegetable being 
canned has juice that is alkaline or 
only very slightly acid. When the 
juices are acid, as in fruits and toma- 
toes, all forms of bacteria are killed 
more quickly at 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which is the highest temperature 
possible in the water bath. A water- 
bath canner is commonly understood 
to be any covered vessel of sufficient 
depth for the jars or cans to be com- 
pletely immersed while processing, 
and equipped with a rack or false bot 
tom which permits water to circulate 
around the jars or cans. A wash boiler 
frequently answers the purpose in the 
household. 

Corn, peas, beans and other vegeta- 
bles that do not have acid juice need 
to be processed under steam pressure 
at temperatures higher than 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and for this reason 
the steam-pressure canner is recom- 
mended for canning them. 
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Ride the new $7,000,006 
Str. Greater Detroit 
Str. Greater Buffalo 


—the largest and most 
luxurious of their type 
in the world—and their 
sister ships, the swiftest , 
thatsail theGreat Lakes. 


Vacation at 
MACKINAC ISLAND 


“The Summer Wonderland” 


Overnight from Chicago or Detroit 
via the fast D & C boats is this scenic 
wonderland. Here days are warm, 
and nights refreshingly cool. Here 
unspoiled natural scenery, virgin for- 
ests, historic points of interest will allure 


ou. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, boat- 
be. and countless other recreations. 


View the illuminated 
NIAGARA FALLS 


—now more interesting and beautiful than 
ever with the billion candle-power multi- 
colored lights playing on thefallseverynight 


Utmest in Luxury Aboard 


First class accommodations exclu- 
sively. All water sterilized. Autos 
carried. Radio and moving pictures 
on both the Buffalo and the Mackinac 
Divisions. On the Mackinac Division 
there is also dancing, with hostess in 
charge, afternoon teas, bridge, golf, 
horseshoe pitching, etc. Tickets on this Di- 
vision limited to ping accommodations, 





EDUCATIONAL—INTERESTING 
HEALTH GIVING 

Stay at any port as long as you like on 
one of the D & C trips. Visit Chicago, sec- 
ond largest city in America; Mackinac 
Island, the ideal summer resort. Stop 
over at Detroit, the capita) of the auto- 
mobile industry; at Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and the world famous Niagara Falls, En- 
joy your cruise in restful comfort, breath- 
ing the invigorating lake atmosphere that 
develops a raving appetite and insures 
sound, refreshing slumber. Can you imag: 
ine a more delightful vacation trip? 


Round Trip Fares between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $6O 


*“MACKINAC ISLAND and ‘ 
CHICAGO or DETROIT......?3O 
*BUFFALO and CHICAGO. $79 
One Way Round Trip 
{CLEVELANDand DETROIT $3,50 * 6.00 
{BUFFALO and Derrort.. $6.00 *11.00 
*Berth and meals included. tBerth end meals extra 

















Yr 


illustrated 


For Reservations or further 
hooklet— 


information, address /'. H. 

McCracken, Gen. Pass. 

Agt., Dept. 32 at Detroit, 
tchigen. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
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yards of 40-inch 
yard of 32-inch con- 


Size 36 requires 
material with 5% 


No. 2908—Youthful Model. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2848—Slender Lines. 

Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
26 requires 35g yards of 40-inch ma- 


Size 36 require 
No, 2741—For the Smart Matron. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
ches bust measure. 
> yards of 40-inch 
yards of 20-inch contrasting. 
No. 3024—Youthful Interpretation. 

Cuts in sizes 14, 16 d 

88 and 40 inches bust measure. 
requires 4% yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 3036—Morning, Sports, 


Size 36 requires 
material with 1% 


No. 2806—Long-Waisted Dress. 
Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 


yards of 36-inch ma- ‘ “ . . 
Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 


40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 31 
Aerial with % yard of 32-inch contrast- 


2901—-Novel Waistline. 
Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Sed et yards of 40-inch 
v 4 27 -i - ~ 
material wi 4 yard of 27-inch con No. 2959—Bloomer Dress. 
, 4, 6 and & years. The 
4-year size requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material with 
contrasting and 2 yards of binding. 
No. 2932—Reversible Fronts. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
386 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 7 yards of binding. 


No. 3010—Delightfully Girlish. 


Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 3% yard of 18-inch 


10, 12 and 14 vears. 
The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 
or 36-inch material with *% yard of 
86-inch contrasting. 
3042—Tremendously Smart. 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 
For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
: 
22 EKact 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


which send me the following: 









American Fruit Grower Magaziy, 


Summary of Fruit Prospects 





(Continued from page 8) 


fruits are in fairly good condition and 
were not seriously injured by the 
freeze.—T. J: Talbert. 


Arkansas (May 10).—The strawber- 
ry season. is about at its peak, and we 
are having about a 50 per cent crop. 
The damage to apples from the last 
two freezes was greater than at first 
anticipated. The apple crop in north- 
west Arkansas will not run over 40 to 
50 per cent. The amount of recovery 
due to growth from secondary buds 
and latent buds is problematical but 
will certainly not be over 25 per cent. 

Raspberries and blackberries are 
apparently uninjured. The cherry 
crop shows: heavy damage; there will 
not be over 25 per cent of a crop at 
best. Peaches in the regular peach 
section have escaped further injury 
and there is still 50 to 60 per cent of 
a crop in prospect. Plums and cher- 
ries were not injured even in north- 
west Arkansas by the last freeze, all 
the damage having been done by the 
earlier one.. A reduced fruit crop is 
in prospect. Growers should give 
their orchards the best of-care.—J. R. 
Cooper. 

Tennessee (May 7). — The bad 
weather of March and April. has 
played havoc with the fruit prospects 
in Tennessee. Peaches in commercial 
districts have been 85 per cent killed. 
The small percentage left is not devel- 
oping very satisfactorily. The apple 
crop is very scattered. Many orchards 
will bear no crop at all, but the bet- 
ter orchards will have approximately 
20. per cent of a normal production. 
Grapes were completely killed in most 
sections by the heavy. frost and freeze 
which occurred on April 22 and 23. 
Strawberries are now moving in large 
volume from Tennessee; and the peak 
will probably be reached some time 
during the coming week. The outlook 
for the fruit crop in Tennessee is less 
favorabie than it has been in any year 
since 1923, when our fruit crop was 
practically a complete failure—J. L. 
Baskin. 

Georgia (May 6).—The Georgia 
peach season should begin this year 
with the movement of Mayflowers some 
time during the week of May 16 to 21. 
The crop of early varieties will be 
lighter than that of last year. The 
crop of Hileys will also be lighter ap- 
parently. A good crop of Elbertas 
and Georgia Belles is in. prospect. 
These two varieties: may equal last 
year’s production. The bulk of the 
Georgia crop this season will be pro- 
duced within 50 or 60 miles of Fort 
Valley. Unofficial estimates are plac- 
ing the crop around 15,000 cars. A 
rather heavy infestation of curculio 
has occurred since my last report. Al- 
though growers immediately took steps 
to control the pest, considerable dam- 
age may show up by harvest time. The 
peach season should be ended at Fort 
Valley by July 15 this year—0oO. I. 
Snapp. 

Florida May 1).—Crops are showing 
a low condition due to continued dry 
weather. Condition of oranges is re- 
ported at 68 per cent of normal as com- 
pared with 93> per cent in 1926, grape- 
fruit at 64 per cent compared with 90 
per cent, and tangerines at 66 per cent 
compared with 88 per cent in 1926. 
Satsuma oranges in west Florida are 
reported at 65 per cent compared with 
85 per cent last year. Peaches show 4 
condition of 56 per cent:compared with 
73 per cent a year ago. The storm 
damage last year is responsible for 
the low condition in part but the main 
cause is present dry weather, and the 
situation may be changed materially 
with the coming of rain.—H. A. Marks. 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Orlando, 

Texas (May 7).—Damage from the 
March freeze proved to be more severe 
than was expected a month ago. In 
addition, the frosts in April, accompa- 
nied by high wind, hail and excessive 
rains, have reduced prospects to about 
a third of a peach crop for this season. 
On account of heavy rains, spray- 
ing has been largely ineffective. 
Apples, pears and plums have fared 
somewhat better, and blackberry and 


dewberry crops are in fair to 2004 
condition. Additional fruit trees hay, 
been planted to an extent that yj 
about offset those lost during the Vear 
—H. H. Schutz. ; 

Washington, Yakima Valley (Ma, 
7).—We had two heavy frosts her, 
April 19 and 20.. The damage to goy 
fruits was very heavy, and at the time 
we thought the apples were badly jp 
jured. However, a second bloom hay 
come out on a great many trees which 
apparently had suffered severe dap. 
age, and it now looks as though the 
apple crop is hurt very little 

My estimates for the séason’s ship. 
ments are as follows: 


Carg 
MI obs Doe w acca os. 12,000 
a rr are So ae 95 
REINER. Ses sos Fh Cease o. a a 
MEPS aise Sei sele sg teh eens. 150 
Melons and cantaloups...... 300 
SOMMEME EEIEE: “S:'S. Sho Seo igs sss... 1,000 
le ee ee 300 
BRT 95.55.50 % esa sss sees .. . 8,000 
Prunes and plums............. 150 

16,975 


—Luke Powell. 


Washington, North Central Par 
(May 9).—One of the most severe 
spring freezes ever experienced visited 


, this section just as the apricots were 


finishing blooming and as the cherries 
were. coming into full bloom, causing 
a damage of about 50 per cent to both, 

Some damage is reported to certaip 
varieties of apples. Delicious may be 
reduced by 10 to 15 per cent. Slight 
damage has been done to Jonathans, 
but with the exception of a few spots, 
the other varieties of apples have not 
been affected. 

Bartlett pear bloom is heavier than 
earlier reports indicated and a normal 
crop is in prospect. Other pears are 
blooming profusely and have suffered 
practically no frost damage. 

Peach bloom was very light on ac 
count of injury to buds during the 
winter, and there will be few peaches 
in the Wenatchee district—J. 4, 
Auvil. 

Oregon (May 9).—There was rather 
severe winter damage to red raspber- 
ries, peaches and sweet cherries ip 
some sections, and this will undoubt- 
edly cause reduced production. Prunes 
yielded heavily last year, and a light 
crop is.in prospect this season. Pears 
are expected to yield well in most sec- 
tions. -The apple crop will probably 
run from 50 to 60 per cent of the ton- 
nage of last year. The late spring has 
caused poor pollination in some cases. 

There has been a little planting of 
cherries and pears and a rather heavy 
planting of strawberries in some sec 
tions. Some of the larger strawberry 
growers are becoming uneasy over this 
heavy planting because the prices have 
been especially good during the last 
three years and there is a likelihood 
of an over-stimulation of planting 4 
a result.—W. 8. Brown. 

California (April 28).—Following 
the heavy crop of last season, almonds 
seem to have set a lighter crop this 
year. Apricots promised well early in 
the season, but-green rot has seriously 
reduced the crop in some _ sections. 
Canning peaches seem to _ have set 
lighter than last year. Thinning of 
peaches is now under way. Reports 
indicate many doubles in the Tuscad 
variety, which will give trouble ir 
thinning. It is rather early to est 
mate the prune crop, but present indl- 
cations point to a fairly heavy crop 
Late frosts in scattered localities did 
considerable damage to various decidt- 
ous fruits—A. H. Hendricksov. | 

California (April 29).—Considerable 
damage from frost occurred in Merced 
eounty in the San Joaquin Valley 0 
April 17. This affected. the Kadota, 
Adriatic and Black Mission» figs rather 
seriously, the new growth having ¢e 
veloped far enough to be injured bY 
the low temperaturé reached. which 
was around 28 or 29 degrees. As 4 
result, the Kadota crop will be tw® 
to three weeks later, and the tonnage 
from the young trees will probably 
be reduced.—i. J. Condit. 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 


is the only fungous or insect enemy of 
importance. This disease can be read- 
ily controlled by spraying with 5-5-50 
Bordeaux mixture at 30-day intervals, 
beginning when the rust appears, ac- 
cording to Prof. Lanham. 


Trees Heavily Cut Back Each Year 


The pruning of the Magnolia fig is 
quite simple. The cue for this type 
of pruning was taken many years ago 
from a freeze that killed the trees to 
the ground. Many thought that the 
industry was doomed and grubbed out 
their trees immediately. However, the 
crowns produced shoots and developed 
new tops that bore as well as ever. 
Now, it is a common and general prac- 
tice to cut back the trees almost to 
the crown every year. About four 
nodes of the previous year’s growth 
are left, as a rule. No leader is al- 
lowed to develop. .The trees are usu- 
ally frozen down every few years in 
addition. The figs develop in the 
axils of the leaves on the new wood. 
They begin to form as soon as the 
branches reach a fair size and con- 
tinue for some time to set in the more 
newly developed growth. The crop 
ripens from August to November, be- 
ginning on the lower branches. Dur- 
ing the height of the season, two or 
three pickings a day are often made 
in order to catch the fruit at the right 
stage. A considerable quantity of 
fruit is shipped to nearby markets in 
the fresh condition, but most of the 
crop is preserved. The figs are first 
dipped in lye solution to remove the 
fuzz and soften the skin. They are 
then rinsed in clear water and cooked. 
None of the Magnolia figs are dried. 


Marketing Is the Chief Problem 


The great problem of the industry 
is marketing. Production has out- 
grown the demand, at least under 
present marketing methods. There 
is no co-operative organization in the 
district. In 1926, 9,000,000 pounds of 
figs went to waste. Although a large 
part of the crop was contracted for 
by private interests, many of the buy- 
ers simply refused to take the prod- 
uct. In 1926, there were 17 private 
preserving plants in the district. Sev- 
eral of these are of very ordinary 
type, and none can be called a truly 
modern and highly efficient plant. One 
trouble in the past has been the lack 
of uniformity in color and appearance 
of the product after being processed. 
Mr. Clymer, who took me through 
the district, is organizing a neW com- 
pany which he claims will have a mod- 
ern plant at Houston that will be 
capable of handling the product in a 
way that will assist in developing the 
industry to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Besides figs, large quantities of 
strawberries, blackberries and dew- 
berries and some Satsuma oranges 
are grown. Cotton and general farm 
crops are, of course, grown in 
abundance. 


Galveston and Corpus Christi 


We took a side trip by trolley to 
Galveston. The seven-mile sea wall 
now in place is amply strong to pro- 
tect the city against any storm dam- 
age in the future. The government 
has spent about $20,000,000 in. devel- 
oping an immense harbor. The city is 
second in the United States in the ex- 
ports handled and leads the ports of 
the world in the exportation of cot- 
ton. Over 3.000,000 bales are handled 
@ year on. the average, as well as 
large quantities of other products. 
Four railways serve this city. 

‘Bext stopped at Corpus Christi, 
Ww rig a live, growing city. The 
most \dmteresting thing is the great 
new harbor which has now been in 
operation for several months. This 
Port has great possibilities for indus- 
trial and business development. 

At Kingsville, we visited the famous 
King ranch, which was established in 
1854 by Captain Richard King. The 
ranch consists of 1,200,000 acres, lo- 
cated in nine counties. Robert Kle- 
berg, the present manager and one of 


(Continued from page 5) 


the six heirs of the property, enter- 
tained us at a barbecue. There are 
now about 75,000 head of cattle on 
the place, consisting of Shorthorns, 
Herefords and cross breeds between 
the domestic breeds and the Brahma 
or sacred cow of India. There is also 
a very fine herd of Jerseys on the 
place. Cotton and other farm prod- 
ucts are grown extensively. 


The Lower Rio Grande Valiey 


We arrived at Harlingen in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley on the morn- 
ing of March 25. This valley embraces 
parts of four counties and is the most 
southern agricultural area in the main- 
land of the United. States. The ‘val- 
ley extends east and west along the 
north side of the Rio Grande. It is 
about 50 miles wide at the coast and 
narrows to a point about 100 miles 
from the coast at Rio Grande City. 

We took a long auto trip up the 
valley, stopping at Mission and Edin- 
burg and returning to Brownsville by 
way of San Benito and Olito. This 
whole section is fairly alive with ac- 
tivity. A large assortment of crops 
is grown, including vegetables of all 
kinds, which are marketed throughout 
the winter. In the fruit line, citrus 
fruits are of most importance. 
Oranges and lemons are grown to 
some extent but do not offer great 


Near view of banana unleading machinery. 
The large booms are lowered into the hold 
of the ship, and the bunches of bananas 
are brought out on the canvas pockets of 
the endless belt that runs through the 
booms 


promise in competition with the fruit 
of Florida and California. The grape- 
fruit, however, offers great promise, 
and it is this branch of citrus culture 
which is growing fast. The first car- 
lot shipments were made in 1921-22. 
In 1925-26 the shipments were 231 
ears and in 1926-27, 870 cars. The 
plantings now consist of about 60,000 
acres and number 4,000,000 trees, 
about 20 to 25 per cent of which are 
in bearing. It is estimated that in 
1930, 75 per cent of the trees will be 
in bearing and the shipments will 
reach 15,000 cars. Just how the coun- 
try will beable to use all of this 
grapefruit is a very serious question 
indeed. 

The Rio Grande Valley receives a 
rainfall of 26 to 28 inches ‘a year. 
Many crops are grown to a fair de- 
gree of success without irrigation, but 
for real suceess, especially with cit- 
rus fruits, irrigation is necessary. One 
application of water is sufficient in 
many seasons, but two are often nec- 
essary. This was the case the past 
season. For citrus fruits the irriga- 
tion is completed in October so as to 
give the fruit a good finish before 
cold weather arrives. 


Water Obtained from Rio Grande 


The water for irrigation is pumped 
from the Rio Grande. There are now 
12 large projects in operation in the 
valley and a number of small ones. 





The larger systems involve 500,000 
acres, of which 430,000 are in cultiva- 
tion. There are about 350,000 acres 
more which are capable of cultivation, 
it is said, and judging from the real 
estate activities, these will soon be 
developed. On the 12 large systems, 
2000 miles of main ditches carry the 
water to the farms. Ten of these 
large systems are owned by the grow- 
ers by virtue of the Texas laws, under 
which they assess and collect taxes 
and rates and have in a sense a gov- 
ernment within-a government. The re- 
maining two projects are privately 
owned., One of these, the American 
Rio Grande Land and Irrigation Com- 
pany, has 100,000 acres. within its 
boundaries, and more than 90,000 un- 
der irrigation. It operates a 4000 acre 
experiment farm. It grows trees for 
its own needs and has sold 500,000 in 
addition. 

The soil of the valley is sandy loam 
and fairly uniform in type. The land 
is almost level or slightly rolling. 
Practically no fertilizer has been used 
to date. Garden beans are grown be- 


, tween the trees in some groves, but 


most growers fee) that no fertilizing 
is necessary. This viewpoint will no 
doubt be changed in time. 


Varieties and Cultural Methods 


The Duncan, Marsh Seedless and 
Conner’s Prolific grapefruit are the 
varieties chiefly grown. The Foster 
Pink is as yet a novelty, but its fruit 
is large on the average and its qual- 
ity and appearance are first-cla‘s, al- 
though it has seeds. This variety un- 
doubtedly has a future before it. 

Most of the trees are grown in 
Texas, due to the rigid quarantine 
laws. Trees often bear a few fruits 
in their first and second years. The 
first commercial crop is produced in 


about the fifth year. A good bearing | 


tree should produce four to five boxes. 
Rust mite and scale are the principal 
enemies, and most growers spray 
twice a year. 

The grapefruit grows extremely well 
in this district. One of the groves we 
visited was that of George A. Morri- 
son of Mercedes, Texas. His seven- 
year-old Conner’s Prolific trees 
showed exceptional vigor and were 
heavily laden with fruit, although it 
was well beyond the norma! picking 
time. The normal marketing season 
is from December to March, but Mr. 
Morrison allowed his fruit to remain 
on the trees in the hope of getting 
better prices, and according to his 
own statement, he was reaping 2 
profit because of the delay. 

The industry is not very well or- 
ganized as yet, but a good start is 


being made under the Texas Citrus’ 


Growers’ Exchange, whose  head- 
quarters are at Mission. John H. 
Shary, who has been developing con- 
siderable land in the section, has 
been quite active in the promotion of 
the exchange. Co-operative marketing 
should by all means have the support 
of every grower in the district, for it 
is only by the use of organized meth- 
ods of merchandising that the tre- 
mendous production of the future can 
be marketed successfully, if at all. 





Radio a Valuable Help 


THE RADIO is proving a valuable 
aid in the corn borer control cam- 
paign being conducted in the five 
states involved. In Michigan, a radio 
report is made after the holding of 
each county demonstration. Many 
farmers have by this means received 
their first information as to clean-up 
and regulations for the control of the 
pest. 

Recently a farmer asked to have a 
demonstration staged on his farm. 
Later his farm was. selected. The 
schedule was announced over the ra- 
dio, and the next morning the county 
agent advised the farmer that his 
farm had been chosen. However, the 
farmer had already heard the news 
over the radio, and his farm was 
posted and signs had been put up in 
the surrounding territory. 
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Pipe Smoker Tells 
of Risking Life 
Finding His Can 


of Favorite Tobacco 





Rescued from dangerous cave 

in Virginia he goes back to 

find can of tobacco he dropped 
on the way out 





Over a period of years, we have heard of 
many ways in which pipe-smokers prove 
their devotion to their favorite tobacco. 


But the medal certainly goes to Joseph 
P. Fink of Darby, Pa., who at the risk of 
his life went back into the very cave 
from which he had just been rescued, 
to find the can of Edgeworth that he 
had dropped somewhere in the dark- 
ness. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
Nevember 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I take the liberty of writing you con- 
cerning a little incident that happened to 
me in the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

I have a mania for crawling through 
@ number of unexplored caverns between 
the towns of Woodstock and Mt. Jack- 
son. One eave was exceedingly danger- 
ous with its tight passages, etc. I spent 
three hours in this cavity, groping blind- 
ly with a ‘‘dead’’ flashlight and a sev- 
ered guiding string. . 

To cut my story short, I was finally 
rescued by a searching party after a 
terrible experience. It was a wonderful 
feeling as I sat at the mouth of the 
eavern telling my friends that I would 
not go back in there for love nor money. 
I meant it—until I reached for my can 
of Edgeworth. It was gone, and I re- 
ealled dropping something during the 
exeitement in the cave. 

It is queer what a man will do when 
his favorite tobacco is concerned. _ 
realized that without my tobacco it 
would be as bad as being lost in the 
cavity—so I crawled back. 

It was a grand and glorious feeling 
as my hand came in contact with the 
Aristocrat of Tobacco. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joagph P. Fink, Jr. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so _ that 
you may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you’ll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever an d 
whenever you buy 
it, for it never 
changes in 
quality. 


Writeyour 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 13 S8. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 












Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
ehasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding 2 pound, 
and alsa in several handy inbetween 
sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slicé or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 





On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Bdgeworth station. 
Wave length 256 meters. ; 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
te advertisement on-separate sheet. Pleasé 
pe wll cosh with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE . 
dvertising copy, discontinuance orders 
B_. Bmp of th must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 
You ARE A MAN WORTHY OF THE NAME 
an not afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you 
can’t work for us thirty days and earn less than 
$200.00. Think I’m bluffing? Then answer this ad 
Openings for managers, Wonder 





and show me > 
Box sells on sight. Tle best selling proposition 
in America today. Write Tom Walker, pt. 147, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AGENTS—NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY IN YOUR 
spare time? We have a wonderful offer to make 
ambitious men and women; no previous experience 
necessary; no money required; write today for 
plans. American Products Co., 9095 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HOSIERY FREE AND $12 DAILY. SELL NA- 
tionally known pure silk hosiery. Amazing 
values. Experience unnecessary. Free sample 
outfit mailed immediately. Pure Silk Hosiery 
Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P-113, Chicago. 
WE PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO AND 
expenses to introduce our soap and washing 
powder. Buss-Beach Company, A-150, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford. Auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, Kan. 


FARM WANTED 


WANTED—FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM NEAR 
college town. Sam McKinstry, Blackwell, Mo. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 

—If you are interested now, or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
to Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.” California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
TWENTY-FIVE ACRES YOUNG ORCHARD. E. 

Lowrance, owner, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 

joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 
Illustrated folder. Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, 
Penna. 


















































HELP WANTED 

U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. MEN-WOMEN, 18 
. Steady, pleasant work. 
Experience un- 
necessary. Common education sufficient. List 
positions and sample coaching with full particu- 
lars—free. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-79, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED. GIRLS-WOMEN, 15 UP. 
Learn gown making at home. Earn $35.00 week. 

Sample lessons free. Write immediately, Franklin 

Institute, Dept. L-545, Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 


for newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
Press Syndicate, 979, St. 























sary. Details free. 
Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


PAINT BRUSHES—SAVE 50%. BUY DIRECT. 

S:ecial assortment, seven guaranteed brushes, 
$1.98 plus postage. Free catalog. Agents wanted. 
Billiam Brush Co., 87 Nassau St., New York City.. 
FOR SALE—SEVERAL ALUMINUM CHERRY 

pitters. ‘‘Monitor’’ 3 ton capacity. Good con- 
dition, $150 each. Require larger machines. Kean 
Brotiers, Geneva, N. Y. 


ORCHARD SUPPLIES 


SUBSTANTIAL SCIENTIFIC TREE 
For correct methods write Rollin H. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
PLANTS 
PLANTS, LARGE, OPENFIELD GROWN— 
Leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1000; collard, 
75c; tomato, $1.00: Porto Rico potato, $1.75; Bell 
pepper, $1.50; onion, $1.25. plants, prompt 
shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS; 
large rooted, quality plants; all varieties; quick 
shipment. Postpaid, 500, $1.00. Expressed, 
thousand. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga, 


PERSONAL 


RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 

one how I was cured in four days after two 
years’ terrible suffering. It makes no difference 
what form you have, what you've tried or how 
long standing. Send name and address today. 
Dept. Z, Box 147, Little Rock, Ark. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF TOBACCO—GOOD, SWEET. CHEWING, 
8 Ibs., 75ce; 5, $1.00; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 

Ibs., 50c; 5, 75c; 10, $1.25. United Farmers, 

Mayfield, Ky. 

BETTER TOBACCO! FRAGRANT, MELLOW! 
Five gonads smoking, 75c. Four pounds chew- 

ing, $1.00. Farmers’ Club, 55, Hazel, Kentucky, 


FOR RENT 
FOR RENT, “VERY LIBERAL SHARE, 
bepring apple trees, 12 years old. On railroad. 
E. P. Wheat, Lewis-Lynnwood, Va. 


OROHARD SUPPLIES 























BRACING, 
Tabor, 















































SUBSTANTIAL SCIENTIFIC TREE BRACING. 
For correct methods write Rollin H. Tabor, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


, 











N° PART of the life story of the 
honeybee is more interesting than 
that of the winter period. It is par- 
ticularly interesting because bees do 
not hibernate, but are active all win- 
ter long and may remain clustered for 
several months without serious results. 
During this period, if good stores are 
present, the cluster is influenced only 
by changes in temperature. Their 
reaction to temperatures is quite con- 
stant, but the size and conditions of 
individual colonies varies to such an 
extent that different temperature 
values appear to exist. 

A bulletin on the study of “The 
Winter Protection for the Honeybee 
Colony” has been published by the 
University of Wisconsin, and a copy 
may be secured by writing to the De- 
partment of Economic Entomology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
One of the important phases of this 
bulletin deals with the honeybee clus- 
ter, and the observations will be im- 
portant to all beekeepers whether 
they have few or many colonies. A 
summary of the observations follows: 

These observations and data show 
quite clearly that bees may begin to 
gather toward the clustering space 
when temperatures outside the hive 
drop below 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Below 55 degrees Fahrenheit a very 
definite cluster is formed, although all 
of the bees may not join the cluster 
until lower temperatures are reached. 
If the temperature is lowered very 
rapidly- when the bees are. scattered 
about the hive, one large and several 
small clusters may be formed. Grad- 
ually the bees in the smaller clusters 
break away and join the main cluster. 
At first the cluster is very loose, but 
it becomes more compact as the tem- 
perature rises. At 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit outside the hive, many bees will 
remain free from the cluster, resting 
on the combs without any apparent 
motion, but as the temperature gets 
lower, toward 25 to 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the individual bees begin to move 
about and gather in groups of half a 
dozen or more. If unsealed stores are 
available, they begin scrambling for 
food. These little groups shift about 
more or less and gradually break up, 
the individual bees joining the main 
cluster. If the temperature remains 
uniform, these smaller clusters will 
remain separate for a long time when 
food is available. Very active feeding 
also begins with the gathering of the 
cluster, similar to that of filling the 
honey stomach with stores when the 
colony is otherwise disturbed. Indi- 
vidual bees and even small groups too 
far from the cluster apparently are 
unable to withstand the cold and die 
in their resting place when extremely 
low temperatures occur. 

Very often bees clinging to the 
edges of the cluster become chilled 
and in observation hives have. been 
observed to drop away from the clus- 
ter. These observations would indi- 
cate that bees in unprotected hives or 
with no more packing or insulation 
than that provided by the double 
walled hive are often exposed to ex- 
tremély cold temperatures which can- 
not help but lower their vitality and 
decrease their value to the colony in 


1500 | its organized existence. 


Bees Form Clustering Space Before 
Winter 


Each colony prepares a clustering 





space before winter, and under normal 


in Winter 


conditions, the cluster does not shift 


from that position. This space is 
usually toward the front end of the 
hive. The cluster contracts and ex- 
pands with changes in temperature 
and does not change its location with 
the beginning of brood-rearing until 
the outside temperature allows easy 
expansion. 


Winter Cluster as Protected by Out- 
side Layer 

On the edge of the cluster there are 
groups or layers of bees that ‘remain 
perfectly quiet with the wings slightly 
raised and at about a 45 degree angle. 
Inside the cluster some of the bees 
are active and may be seen moving 
about without any apparent purpose in 
mind. Some of the bees remain in a 
still position but vibrate their wings 
quite rapidly. A third group may be 
seen shifting the body from side to 
side in a sort of “waltz’ movement. 
This movement seems to ‘be more 
rapid at times ‘than at others. 


Disturbances Cause Increase in 
Activity 

Any disturbance causes an immedi- 
ate increase in the activity of the 
cluster and a corresponding rise in 
temperature. The rise in temperature 
is proportionate to the nature and 
extent of the disturbance and may pro- 
duce a rise of 10 degrees or more in 
the center and 40 or more degrees in 
the edge of the cluster. If the first 
disturbance is extensive and the hive 
temperature: increases rapidly several 
degrees, it may continue to rise. still 
higher but more slowly during a 
period of at least 18 hours in individ- 
ual cases that have been observed. On 
March 2, 1923, when the temperature 
outside the hive rose to 57 degrees 
Fahrenheit the cluster temperature of 
a colony without packing: rose to 
94.5 degrees Fahrenheit. Simply re- 
moving the cover of a normal. colony. 
during the winter period will cause 
the temperature of the cluster to rise 
four or five degrees. 

As the temperature outside the 
cluster becomes lower, the temperature 
within the cluster becomes higher up 
to a variable limit. When the tem- 
perature outside the cluster rises, the 
temperature within the cluster be- 
comes lower again to a variable limit. 
However, the cluster temperature does 
not always rise to the same high ‘point, 
and if the temperature outside the 
cluster is extremely low, the high 
point of the cluster is also low. This 
indicates that sometimes when the 
temperatures are below certain points, 
some colonies are not able to keep up 
the temperature within the cluster. 


Temperatures in the Cluster Vary 
Greatly 

The average temperature of the 
cluster is relatively low at the begin- 
ning of the winter period but gradu- 
ally becomes higher as the period of 
confinement lengthens. After a good 
cleansing flight is possible, the aver- 
age temperature becomes lower. This 
does not hold true if brood-rearing is 
started, since the temperatures then 
remain more or less uniform near 90 
degrees Fahrenheit or above. 

The highest temperature in the 
cluster does not always remain at the 
same spot, but. shifts within the clus- 
ter without any apparent. regularity. 
(This may be due to feeding.) : 

The temperature of the cluster is not 
constant at any one point and the 
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average may vary greatly from day 
to day regardless of outside tempera. 
tures. There are always a number of 
points in the main part of the cluster 
that are somewhat equal in tempera. 
ture, but the temperatures in the edge 
or shell of the cluster vary greatly. 
Usually, they are high with high out. 
side temperatures and low with low 
outside temperatures. 

It also seems best to define the shel] 
of the cluster as forming a band of 
temperatures. The temperature ip 
this band may vary as much as 15 to 
20 degrees Fahrenheit. As _ beeg 
have been observed clustered over 
thermometers reading as low as 40 
degrees Fahrenheit at 15 degrees 
Fahrenheit outside, it may safely be 
concluded that temperatures in the 
edge of the cluster fall even below 40 
degrees Fahrenheit at times. 


Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
gram of American In- 
stitute of Co-operation 


As’ ANNOUNCED in previous issues, 
the third summer session of the 
American Institute of Co-operation 
will be held at Northwestern Univer. 
sity, Chicago, Ill, on June 20 to 
July 16, inclusive. The two previous 
summer sessions, held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and St. Paul, Minn., proved a 
great success and the forthcoming 
session promises to be fully as suc- 
cessful. Many prominent authorities 
from all parts of the country, as well 
as a number from foreign countries, 
will address the institute and conduct 
classes on subjects of importance in 
co-operative marketing and agricul- 
tural economics. 

The week of July 11-16, inclusive, 
will be devoted primarily to fruit and 
vegetable marketing and related prob- 
lems. A. detailed. program for this 
part of the course will be presented in 
the July issue. 

The sessions of the institute will be 
open to all persons interested in co- 
operation and who pay the fee of $15 
for the four weeks, or $5 per week, or 
$1 for daily attendance. Payment of 
the fees entitles students to attend all 
sessions and to take part in the dis- 
cussions. Those who have attended 





_the past sessions report great satis- 


faction from the instruction given. 





Peach Thinning Increases 
Size but Does not De- 
crease Volume 


A. HOLDEN, owner and manager 

*of the Paul Rose Orchards, 
Mitchell, Ind., gives an interesting ac- 
count in Hoosier Horticulture of his 
experience in thining peaches. An 
eight-year-old tree on which the 
peaches were thinned to seven inches 
apart yielded 10.4 bushels containing 
1780 peaches. An adjacent tree, left 
unthinned, produced 10.5 bushels, with 
a total of 2416 fruits. Thinning in this 
case increased the size and did not 
materially decrease the volume of the 
crop. 

There are 2800 bearing trees in the 
Rose orchards. The trees have been 
variously pruned, and the average 
height is about that of a mormal 
eight-year-old tree. The thinning crew 
averaged about 18 men. It required 
on the average three-quarters of an 
hour to thin each tree. An average 
of 800 peaches was removed per tree. 
The total cost of the thinning. in- 
cluding the foreman’s time and that 
of two regular hands, was $676.70, 
or slightly over 24 cents per tree. 

The thinning is done as early as 
possible so as to direct the energy 
toward the development of the remain- 
ing fruit. The best results will follow, 
according to Mr. Holden, when the 
thinning is done as soon as it can be 
determined definitely what fruit -will 
“sti k” and what will come off in the 
June drop. 

In sections of the country where 
frost damage has occurred, little or 
no thinning may be necessary, but 
growers who have been fortunate 
enough to escape frost damage will 
find it to their advantage to thin their 
fruit carefully. 
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By E. W. Lehmann 





Hot Water for Summer Use 


| get dchesiag ap abundant supply of 
hot water for use during the sum- 
mer months is more often a problem 
than to provide a hot’ water supply 
during the winter. With water under 
pressure and the house heated by a 
furnace, it is an-easy matter to 
a hot water coil in the fire box and get 
an ample supply of hot water. The hot 
water front on a coal range makes an 
easy way to have hot water during the 
winter. 

When summer comes and the fire in 
the furnace is allowed to die down and 
a kerosene stove is substituted for the 
coal or wood range, then some other 
means of heating water must be re- 
sorted to. In my own home in the 
country, this problem is solved. by the 
use of 2 coal burning hot water heater. 
This heater is built with a water cham- 
ber around the fire pot. It also has a 
two-hole top on which a wash boiler 
may be placed for boiling clothes or 
for canning purposes. 

Another type of hot water heater 
that is finding favor in the country 
is the kerosene heater. The kerosene 
burner isa practical, safe and eco- 
nomical method of heating water. It 
ean be connected to an ordinary hot 
water tank the same as any gas heater. 
A distinct advantage of the kerosene 
heater over other types is that the fuel 
is easily obtained. 

When electric power is available 
from a power line, an electric heater 
may be used. Unless the heating rate 
ig very low, the cost of heating water 
by electricity is prohibitive. 





The Mower May Need 
Attention 


"THE MOWER is a common imple 
ment on the farm and is a wonder- 
ful labor saver, but it is often neglect- 
ed and is in a bad state of repair 
when taken into the field. If it is 
to operate efficiently, it must be kept 
in good working condition. A. L. 
Young of the Department of Farm Me- 
chanics, Illinois College of agricul- 
ture, makes the following timely sug- 
gestions on servicing a mower, which 
might well be remembered by everyone 
who operates a mower this season. 

“Several things are necessary for a 
good job of cutting. The sickle must, 
of course, be reasonably sharp and the 
ledger plates not too badly worn. Each 
section of the sickle not only shuuld 
be held near the ledger plates over 
which it slides, but also should be held 
approximately parallel to those plates. 
This means (1) a straight sickle and 
cutter bar with all guards in line; 
(2) wearing plates that hold the rear 
edge of the sickle up where it is sup- 
posed to be held; (3) clips bent down 
so as to hold the sections where they 
belong; and (4) with the sickle at 
either end of its stroke, the center of 
each section should be over the center 
of a guard. 

“The dividing boards or rods at the 
ends of the cutter bar must, of course, 
be kept in the right position. For sat- 
isfactory operation, it also is impor- 
tant that there be as little lost motion 
as possible between drive wheels and 
sickle. This may mean, among other 
things, renewal of the dogs in the 
main drive wheels. 

“For light draft, the sickle and pit- 
Man should operate in approximately 
the samé ine and at a right angle to 
the ¢raiiie shaft which operates the 
ditman. ‘Well lubricated and properly 
adjusted bearings will, of course, help 
in lightening the draft. Also, the 
heavy spring which aids in lifting 
the cutter bar should be adjusted so 
as to allow shoes at either end of the 
bar to drag only lightly on the ground. 

“Keeping everything tight and re- 
Placing worn parts before they are 
near the breaking point will ao much 


toward helping avoid breakdowns and 
costly delays. Undue looseness at 
either end of the pitman, including the 
sickle head guide and the crank shaft 
bearing nearest the pitman, means 
rapid wear. 


“Anything that will make the mower © 


better will add to its durabil- 
ity. Prevention of rust with paint and 
grease and housing the machine 
when it is not in use, are important 
but probably not so much as keeping 
the machine in good order when it is 
being -used.” 





Hydraulic Rams for 
Pumping 


HEN the right conditions exist, 
the hydraulic ram is a satisfac- 
tory low cost type of pumping equip- 
ment. It ean seldom be used in’ the 
prairie sections. of the country, but in 
roliing and hilly sections where a 
great many springs abound, the pos- 
sibilities for its use are very great. 
If you have a flowing spring of a 
le capacity that is located 
some distance below the house, the 
point to which it is desired to deliver 
the water, don’t just buy an hydraulic 
ram, but buy one for the particular 
couditions. The size of the ram that 
can he: used satisfactorily is governed 
by the flow of the spring or other 
source of supply and the amount de- 
sired at the point of delivery. 

I was once told by a farmer that he 
had an hydraulic ram, but that it 
wouldn’t work. Upon inquiry, I found 
that the ram that didn’t work was one 
bought at a farm sale. The reason it 
didn’t work was because it was de 
signed to be used under conditions 
quite different from those under which 
the new owner was trying to use it. 

In selecting a ram, always deter- 
mine ahead of time the average flow 
of the spring or other source of sup- 
ply, also the available fall to a point 
where the ram might be located, where 
the waste water may be discharged 
without any backing over the waste 
valve. In addition to determining the 
quantity of flow and the fall, also de 
termine the height to which the water 
is to be delivered and the amount to 
be delivered in an hour. With this in- 
formation, the proper size can be 
easily selected by the manufacturer. 

marily a ram will lift only one- 
tenth to one-seventh of the water flow- 
ing through the drive pipe. An easy 
Tule for estimating the water that can 
be lifted is as follows: multiply the 
quantity in gallons of water flowing 
per minute by the number of feet of 
vertical drop to the ram; divide the 
product by the height to which water 
is to be delivered above the ram; and 
reduce this by one-third for an esti- 
mate of the amount of water pumped. 
As an example: if the flow from a 
spring is six gallons a minute, the 
fall to the ram is five feet and the 
height to be delivered is 30 feet; then 
the amount of water delivered would 
be six times five, or 30; this divided 
by 30 equals one. One minus one-third 
of one equals two-thirds of a gallon 
a minute, which would be equivalent 
to 40 gallons an hour, or nearly 1000 
gallons a day, which would be an am- 
ple supply for the average farm. 





A Question About Light 


Plants 


“y AM CONSIDERING a Hght plant 
for farm use and would appreciate 
very much some information on the 
subject. Are these plants practical and 
serviceable? Are plants with batteries 
better than those without?” These 
questions have been asked by an 
lilinois farmer. No doubt there are 
others who want information on the 
same points. I will therefore attempt 
to answer them. 

There are thousands of smal] unit 


‘in the freshman class, 





Engineering for the Fruit Grower 


electric plants in use on farms. They 
have long since passed the experimen- 
tal stage; they are serviceable, prac- 
tical, and have brought into many 
farm homes better lighting and the 
joys that go with it. 

It is my opinion that there is a 
place for the small unit electric plant 
on many farms that cannot now be 
served from power lines. Where a 
power line extension can be made to 
the farm, without great expense, there 
is little question but that it is a bet- 
ter source of electricity, because there 
are possibilities then for both power 
and light... When the interest on the 
investment and the depreciation of a 
small. unit plant are considered, the 
cost per unit of energy is quite high. 
Many farmers who are using only 10 
to 20 kilowatt hours of electric energy 
are paying as much as 60 cents per 
kilowatt hour in the first case and 40 
cents in the second. Whether the 
small unit electric plant is practical 
for tne individual farmer depends on 
whether he is willing and is financially 
able to pay the price. The man who 
uses more energy will find the cost 
greatly reduced per kilowatt hour. 

As to whether the plant with bat- 
teries is better than a plant without 
depends on the use. We might answer 
the question by asking which is better, 
a race horse or a draft horse. The 
race horse is best for one purpose and 
the draft horse is best for another. So 
it is with the battery plant and ‘the 
plant that is entirely automatic. 

If the load is to be quite constant, 
and fairly large, then the automatic 
plant without battery would be quite 
satisfactory. However, if you do not 
care to use more than one or two 
lights at a time, and there is a possi- 
bility of only one light being used 
quite a little at night, then the battery 
plant would be more desirable. This 
ean be readily understood when it is 
realized that the non-battery plant is 
etarted and runs continuously even 
though only one light is in use. There 
is no question but that the non-bat- 
tery plant: has more things to get out 
of order than the battery type. How- 
ever, the depreciation on the battery is 
rather high, and it is a large item in 
the cost of epusating the battery type 
plant. 

My ougvaiten on purchasing a 
small light plant is to consider the 
status of the manufacturer, also the lo- 
eal representative. Be sure the local 
dealer is in a position to render ser- 
vice before you purchase a plant from 
him. It is usually more important to 
be able to get service when needed than 
it is to have the very best piece of 
equipment. 





Saving Ice 


"TH CONDITION of the refrigerator 
box is a big factor in determining 
the rate of melting of ice. While ef- 
fective cooling depends on the melting, 
excess melting is due to poor insula- 
tion or air leakage. A common cause 
of air leakage is worn latches or loose 
hinges. By removing the catch from 
the doors and putting a piece of card- 
board underneath it the door can be 
made to shut tightly again. This 
would result in a saving of food as 
well as ice. 

The old idea of saving ice in the re- 
frigerator box by wrapping it with pa- 
per is all wrong. It may be a good 
way to protect the ice and prevent it 
from melting, but the ice would have 
no cooling effect unless it is allowed 
to melt. The best way to save ice is to 
provide a well insulated box with tight 
fitting doors. 





“Mr. Jiggers,” asked the professor 
“what three 
words are used most among college 
students?” 
“¥ don’t know,” said the student. 
“Correct,” replied the professor. 



















Sprays may injure 
your health 


Do YOU work with poisonous 
fruit sprays without pvotect- 
ing your lungs? Don’t run this 
risk! Protect yourself with a 
Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray 
Mask! 

This efficient mask protects 
you also from the irritating 
dust of threshing, the care of 
poultry and all other dusty 
work, Comfortable. Allows 
free breathing. Ask to see 
one at your nearest hardware, 
drug or general store. Priced 
at $2.25. If your dealer can’t 
supply you write to WILLSON 
es LES, Inc., Reading, Pz2., 
U. S. A. 


DR. WILLSON’S 


DUST AND 
SPRAY MASK 


(Formerly Dustite Respirator No. 2) 




















Undergrade Apples or 
Liquid Gold—Which? 


bushel of sound undergrades will produce 
a to four gallons of pure apple _ that 


at 75c to $12.00 a gallon. Result: 
.00 cash income from a bushel of 


sells ea 
$3.00 to 
50c apples. No wonder the leading orcherd- 
ists are turning to this better way of market- 
ing fruit. 

The Mount Gilead Process produces high- 
grade, pure apple juice that stays sweet and 
keeps all its natural flavor. No cooking and 
no chemicals used. Sells easily and builds a 
year ‘round trade. Far better than ordinary 
tider in appearance and quality. 

Write for free illustrated description of the 
Mount Gilead process. Free subscription also 
offered bonafide orechardists to Mount Gilead 
Orchard Products News, a marketing publica 
tion for orchardists, 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
80 Lincoin Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 


Atoant Gilead 


Process of Refining 
— Juice 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 
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Troubles of the Oviduct 


UST at this season, there are doubt- 

less many troubles with the egg or- 
gans of the hens. We spoke of pro- 
lapsus last month. In this disease 
bloody tissue projects from - the. vent. 
This must be gently pushed in again 
and vaselime applied, at the same time 
cutting down on the meat scrap in the 
ration and giving plenty of green 
food. 

There may be a number of soft 
shelled eggs. . If there is plenty of 
oyster shell available for the hens, 
and if the birds are allowed out in the 
sunshine, there should not be any 
trouble in this direction. Neither 
should there be any trouble of this 
kind even though they are not allowed 
out in the sunshine as long as they 
are getting two pounds of cod liver 
oil in each 100 pounds of laying mash. 
If soft shelled eggs appear in spite of 
this, the trouble is very likely that the 
hens are too fat. This excess fat 
crowds the oviduct, through which the 
egg passes in the process of manu- 
facture, so that the muscles in this 
duct cannot act properly, and the egg 
passes through so rapidly that there 
is not time enough for adding the 
shell. Watch the feeding and cut down 
on the ‘amount of grain fed, if the 
birds are too fat. Eight pounds per 
100 birds per day is plenty. Let them 
get the rest of their feed from the 
laying mash that is kept before them 
all the time in hoppers. 

Blood spots tm eggs are quite com- 
mon and are by no means the sign 
of a rotten egg. If the blood is dif- 
fused throughout the whole egg, this 
egg, of course, is no good for eating, 
but if the blood is clotted and ap- 
pears on the edge of the yolk, these 
spots may be removed, and the rest 
of the egg is perfectly good for eat- 
ing. The cause of these spots is the 
rupture of small blood vessels in the 
oviduct of the hen, and these elots of 
blood are included in the egg. The 
ruptures may be due to the weakened 
condition of the individual hen, con- 
tinued high production, or forcing or 
high protein content feeds. If there 
are only a few such cases, they may 
be traced to one or two individuals, 
but if there are many, they are un- 
doubtedly due to the way the flock is 
being fed. Cut the amount of meat 
scrap way down, even cut it in half, 
and see that the birds get plenty of 
green food. 

Eggs with watery white are also a 
common summer trouble. Lack of 
green food and faulty management are 
the cause of these, in large measure, 
although it may be due to some in- 
dividual condition. Careful manage- 
ment of the flock, as stated above, how- 
ever, will help considerably in pre- 
venting these watery whites. 





June Hatched Chicks 


CHICKS that are hatched-in June 
are not considered by most people 
to have as good a chance of maturing 
into first-class pullets at a respect- 
able date as are those of earlier 
hatches. It is quite true that in many 
sections of the country, especially in 
those sections in which there is an 
early summer, June chicks are at a 
disadvantage because the hot weather 
strikes them at a bad time and gives 
them a setback that is difficult to over- 
come. 

On the other hand, there are sec- 
tions of the country, such as the north- 
ern states, where the summers are not 
so early or so hot, and June chicks 
thrive well. Even in some of the 
states where the summer is earlier, 
June chicks frequently do well be- 
cause of a luxuriant growth of green 
food and plenty of shade. In fact, 
many breeders who are raising birds 
for the winter shows prefer to have 
these birds hatched in June. 





If, therefore, any chicks are hatched 
in June, particular attention must be 
paid to giving them a range contain- 
ing a luxuriant growth of greens and 
plenty of shade, especially. around the 
houses. The houses must be well ven- 


‘tilated at night also. Clean, fresh 


water, set in the shade where it will 
keep cool, must be on hand at all 
times. The ration must be such as to 
produce steady growth throughout the 
summer. The same kind of a ration 
that is fed to chicks of other hatches 
will be all right for these chicks. 


Quality in Eggs 


UMMERTIME is the hardest time 

of the year for farm eggs, and the 
eggs -produced -for the next three 
months are usually of the poorest 
quality of any produced during the 
year. This need not be the case if 
proper care is taken in the production 
and handling on the farms. 

A high quality egg is one that is of 
good size, that is, weighs at least two 
ounces, has a clean ghell, is fresh, and 
contains no growth of any kind. Such 
eggs can be produced. on farms in the 
summer as well as in any other sea- 
son. Some of the simple steps in pro- 
ducing such eggs are: provide clean 
nests and plenty of them, with clean 
shavings or other nesting material in 
them; gather the eggs once a day and 
keep them in the coolest: place avail- 
ablé; market them at. least once a 
week and preferably twice a week, 
keeping all small and dirty eggs for 
home use; keep males out of the lay- 
ing flock so there will be no fertile 
eggs, as fertile eggs do not keep so 
well as infertile eggs; sell only eggs 
of which the age is known—do not 
sell eggs that are taken from stolen 
nests, as the age of these eggs is not 
known, neither is the quality, and there 
may be some germ development within 
them. If it is possible to candle these 
eggs, and they show up clear, they are 
all right for home consumption, for 
they will probably be toc dirty to mar- 
ket. It is not a good plan to wash 
eggs, as their protective covering is re- 
moved in the process and they are 
likely. to spoil or be considerably 
lowered in quality when they reach the 
market. e 


Controlling Coccidiosis 


DISEASE known as coccidiosis is 
one of the worst pests of the poul- 
try keeper at this time of the year. It 
affects chicks at from four to eight 
weeks of age, causing them to be 
droopy, remain close to the hover, and 
stand with heads drawn in; they ap- 
pear sleepy. It is a hard disease to 
fight, as the spores remain in the 
soil from one year to the next. 
Feeding plenty of milk has been 
found to control outbreaks of this dis- 
ease, along with proper sanitary meth- 
ods. The University of California 
worked out this method of control and 
recommends the following ration: dry 
skim milk, 40 pounds; wheat bran, 10 
pounds; yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds; 
and ground barley, 20 pounds. Any 
form of milk can be used, provided 
enough milk is consumed. Start feed- 
ing this mash as soon as the presence 
of the disease is suspected, and pro- 
vide plenty of hopper space so all the 
chicks will get the benefit of the milk 
mash. The milk keeps the contents 
of the intestinal tract acid and makes 
an unfavorable condition for the 
growth of the disease germs; it also 
stimulates rapid growth in the chicks, 
giving them increased resistance 
against the disease. 
Sanitary conditions must also be 
provided along with the feeding of 








milk. Scrubbing the brooder house, — 


before the chicks are put into it, with 
a hot lye solution of one pound of 
lye to 40 gallons of water, and spray- 
ing the walls and fixtures with a five 


per cent solution of a good disinfect- 
ant, will help to kill the spores of the 
disease. Also, let the yard He idle for 
a year with frequent cultivation so the 
top layer of soil will have a chance 
to be exposed to the sun and dry out. 
Raise the young stock on fresh ground 
where it is possible to do so. Also, 
keep the -young stock separate from 
the old stock for best results. 





Watch Out.for Rose Bugs 


DURING the month of June and the 
early part of July,. bugs known 
as rose bugs or rose chafers cause a 
number of deaths among partly grown 
chicks. Chicks from two to 10 weeks 
old are the most commonly affected. 
They seem to like these bugs, for they 
eat lots of them. Unfortunately, these 
bugs are poisonous to the chicks, for 
they cause the youngsters to act list- 
less and sleeply, and. death finally re- 
sults. If the crops are cut open, large 
numbers of the rose bugs will be 
found in them. 

There are two methods of controlling 
this situation. One is to confine the 
young stock to yards that are free 
from flowering shrubs, grapevines, 
daisies and tall grass. The other is 
to hatch the chicks early so they are 
more than 10 weeks old at this: sea- 
son, for the older ones are not af- 
fected. These rose chafers, of course, 
are.more prevalent in some sections 
than.in others. 





Handling. the Orchard Soil 
(Continued from page 20) . 


suggestions that potash is beneficial, 
particularly with the peach. 

Divided or split applications of fer- 
tilizers have as yet shown no partic- 
ular advantage over single applica- 
tions, although a final statement on 
this matter cannot yet be made. 

Fall applications of fertilizer are 
being used in the arid regions and 
have given quite satisfactory responses 
in some eastern sections, but their reg- 
ular use in the East has not been 
adopted. 

Applications of lime to fruit trees 
have shown no beneficial results direct- 
ly to the trees, but are often beneficial 
in establishing the orchard cover or to 
the intercrops. 





Fruit-Tree Improvement 
Now Includes Root 
Selection 


LTHOUGH the ordinary fruit tree 

is an “assembled article” in 
which the part under ground is- gen- 
erally grown from seed and the part 
above ground is the result of grafting 
a bud on the seedling rootstock, horti- 
culturists in the past have confined 
their improvement efforts to the part 
of the’ tree above ground. Recently, 
however, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has undertaken 
to bring about further improvement 
by developing a method of producing 
better rootstocks, or underground 
parts, on which to graft or bud the 
desired varieties. 

It is well known by nurserymen and 
orchardists that most fruits do not 
reproduce varieties from seed; that 
budding or some other form of vegeta- 
tive propagation must therefore be 
used to multiply a given variety. It 
is not so well recognized, however, 
that seedling rootstocks also vary in 
their ‘hereditary make-up. The prac- 
tice of producing most rootstocks 
from seed is probably responsible for 
much of the irregularity in their per- 
formance and the ultimate failure of 
many ‘orchard trees. 

Guy E. Yerkes, horticulturist in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the de- 
partment, has conducted enough tests 
to show that some rootstocks can be 
propagated by means of root cuttings 
and in this way faithfully reproduce 
the mother root system. The mother 
trees selected have shown exceptional 
vigor and indications of resistance to 
insects and diseases. The vegetative 
propagations from these mother trees 
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are being tested to determine their 
affinity for the varieties worked on 
them and their adaptability to a wide 
range of conditions by planting ip 
orchards. Several apple, cherry and 
plum: selections already made are 
showing superiority over seedling 
stocks in the nursery. By propagat- 
ing them vegetatively—by means of 
cuttings or layers rather than by seed 
—the characteristics of the mother 
plant are assured in the progeny. Ip. 
expensive and. rapid propagation of 
the selected and proved individuals js 
an important problém: Much of the 
difficulty experienced at first in that 
connection “has been overcome and 
methods have been developed which 
promise commercial application of 
this means of improving the under. 
ground part of fruit trees. Several 
years’ tests under orchard conditions 
will be necessary to bring out the 
qualities of these selected stocks be. 
fore introducing them. 





"THe COMMISSIONER of Agricul. 

ture of Massachusetts,’ Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert, has declared the cultivated 
black currant a public nuisance. The 
order which outlaws the black currant 
became effective April 1 and states 
that “it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to possess, propagate, sell or offer 
for sale these plants in the state of 
Massachussetts.” The action was 
taken to strengthen the blister rust 
control program that is under way in 
the stata 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, ye ee 


State of Mlinois, County of Cook, ss. — 
Before me, a wig f A public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
one Harry - Walker, who, having 

een duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business 
manager of the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief. a 
true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 3 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 63 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—None. 

Managing Editor—C. E. Durst, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Business Manager—Harry W. Walker, 
53. W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and 
address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, 
should be hess below; if the publication 
is owned by a corporation the name of 
the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.)—C. A. 
Tupper, L. A. Sisley, H. W. Walker, J. E. 
Montgomery (all at 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill.); C. W. Price, Suite 601, 25 
Park Ave., New York City; E. G. K. 
Meister, 501 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the ks of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two par: phs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of 2 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as ‘S90 
stated by him. 

HARRY W. WALKER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of March, 1927. 
(Seal) A. C. BAMBERGER, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Aug. 11, 1529.) 
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Clean, bright, glistening fruit 
4s attractive to everybody. 
Many fruits, particularly 
apples, pears and peaches are 
cleaned best with Andy Moe. 


( lean Fruit Pays 


Andy Moe Fruit Cleaners enable growers to produce cleaner, 
_ brighter fruit, a better pack, more top grades, better prices 


HERES a practical fruit cleaner that really 
cleans—quickly and economically. Grow- 
ers everywhere now know that the thorough 
and careful cleaning of fruit raises grades and 
helps bring top prices. Andy Moe equipment 
accomplishes this speedily and with substan- 
tial savings in labor costs. Users report that 
labor savings alone have paid for their Andy 
Moe Cleaners in a single year. 


Andy Moe Fruit Cleaners are standard equip- 
ment in the fruit packing industry. Many of 
the largest fruit packing plants on the Pacific 
Coast use Andy Moe equipment. Hundreds of 
machines are now in use by enthusiastic owners. 


Many have written letters telling of success 
with Andy Moe Cleaners. Read what some 
of them say: 


Will continue to clean 
their fruit 


‘We have your fruit cleaners installed and are very 
well satisfied with the work they have done this sea- 
om. In fact, we are so well satisfied that we are 
oing to use them another season whether the gov- 
ernment restrictions are removed or not.’ —].C. 
PatumBo Fruit Co., Payette, Idaho. 


Best on the market 


“We have used the Moe Fruit Cleaners for several 
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WIPERS 


WAS HI 


years with good results. The operating costs are 
small compared with results. We highly recommend 
Andy Moe Fruit Cleaners as being the best on the 
market.’” — CAMPBELL OrcHARDS COMPANY, 


Wapato, Washington. 


Fruit well cleaned 


‘The Andy Moe Cleaners did good work for us. 
Every car of apples we have had sampled and an- 
alyzed by the State Department of Agriculture 







This illustration shows 
the Andy Moe Wiper. 
Andy Moe washers are 
available also. 
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Resident sales represen- 
tatives: a few good ter- 
ritories still open—wire 


showed less than half the maximum quantity of 
arsenic allowed.’ —TuoLUMNE APPLE GROWERS 
AssociaTIon, Soulsbyville, California. 


Clear bill of health 


“We have packed more than 200,000 boxes of pears 
and apples this season and have found the Moe 
wiping machines very satisfactory in cleaning off 
Spray residue from the fruit. We have experienced 
no trouble whatever in receiving a clear bill of health 
from the government inspectors.’’—Stusss Fruit 
AND STORAGE Company, Yakima, Washington 


Yr? 


Tell us what your 1927 crop will be and we 
will tell you how to do your cleaning more 
quickly and economically. Whether you wash 


" of wipe your fruit we have machines which 


exactly meet your requirements. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below or write for 
information. 


M4 iL F # 1's co wureo nN 
KS Cee ray 
| Moz Iron Works, Toppenish, Washington | 
| Please send full information regarding the Andy | 
Moe Fruit Cleaners. l 
We pack about................... boxes apples | 
| boxes pears | 
Sea boxes | 
| | 
| Nam | 
[Aires a eR OE — 


ANDY MOE /ruit cleaners 


WASHERS 




















































Any farm can have 
them now--with 


DELCO-LIGHT 


X A OVE all city conveniences right into your 


;% 


your community now. 


Just install a dependable Delco- f 


Light System. It will give you 
all the current you need. Current 
for lights, for turning time and 
labor-saving machinery, for oper- 
ating a Frigidaire Electric Refrig- 
erator, for running a ™ Water 
System. 


Or, if you are using central | 
station service now, connect the | 


current to a iB Water System 
and let it deliver water, under 
pressure wherever needed. No 
more hand pumping. No more 
steel windmills to invite light- 
ning. Just turn a tap and have 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. E-49, Dayton, Ohio 

Send me free copies of the illustrated booklets as 
checked below. 


( ) Delco-Light Booklet. 
( ) Frigidaire Booklet. 
( ) D-L Water Booklet. 














1 VA. home, no matter where you live. 
electric light at the touch of a switch—running 
water at the turn of a tap—cold-storage refrigera- 
tion without spending a penny for ice. 
even though there may be no electric service in 











Have 


Have them 






Modern Convenience 








Electric light—running water— 
Frigidaire refrigeration—now 
available on all farms using central 
station service or farms that are 





equipped with Delco-Light. 











Tremendous production and General 
Motors purchasing power have placed Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigeration within the reach 


of practically every home. See Frigidaire 
demonstrated at the nearest Salesroom. Get 








the low prices and full details of the General 
Motors convenient payment plan. 


ase 





EE i PT SL TS 


Levee ‘Rate 


Three valuable books SENT 
FREE—simply mail coupon 


See the local dealer or write direct to 
the factory for details regarding these 
most desirable modern improvements 
for your home. Just mail the coupon. 








all the water you want for the 
laundry, bathroom and kitchen— 
for sprinkling lawns and gardens 
—for watering stock—water 
whenever you want it. 


And remember —with either 
central station service, or with 
Delco-Light as your power plant, 
you can now have Frigidaire 
Electric Refrigeration. Think of 
it—the same modern, sanitary, 
care-free refrigeration that is 
used in the finest city homes, 
clubs and hotels in America. 


Here is a constant, cold-storage 
temperature—day in and day out, 
without a moment’s thought or 
attention from you and without 
spending a penny for ice. Foods 
keep better and last longer. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-49 DAYTON, OHIO 
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South of the Rio Grande 


(Article on Page 5) 


Type of cart in common use. Burros carrying bricks in Aguascalientes 





Pumping water for irrigating strawberries. Inside a banana plantation. A market garden near Jalapa in the state of Veracruz 


Above.—Cutting bananas. The 
bunches are cut when the fruit 
has reached sufficient size and 
while still green. The pole held 
by the native at the left has a 
chisel-like knife about three 
inches wide at its end. The 
man jabs this about half way 
through the fibrous stalk which, 
with the weight of the bananas, 
immediately begins to bend 
over. The knife is quickly 
withdrawn and the pole is 
then braced against the stalk 
above the cut to assist in low- 
ering the bunch of bananas 
carefully. A second native 
stands ready to catch the bunch 
in his hands, after which it is 
cut from the stalk and prop- 
erly trimmed 











Transferring bananas from boats to cars at El Hule 


Above.—Cocoanut palms at Tux- 
tepee, which is about 18 degrees 
north of the equator 


Left.—John Cunningham of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist exam- 
ining a hennecuin plant at El 
Manuel. Sisal and binder twine 
are made from the fiber of this 
plant 





